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Mystery of Faith 
By 


PuHiLip Barry, O.P. 


TRULY, REALLY, SUBSTANTIALLY are the official words of the Church 
to define the Real Presence of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Christ’s Divinity and Soul are invisible and not presentable to the 
senses: we could, therefore, well be asked to believe that these 
are present in the Eucharist: but is Christ’s Body there, the Body 
that He took of the Virgin Mary? We have only to ask the question 
to realise that we did not fully realise the teaching of the Catechism. 
Not only is Christ’s Body in the Eucharist, but this Mystery is pre- 
cisely the Mystery of that Body. That is the name of this Mystery— 
Corpus Christi, the Body of Christ. The Mystery centres round the 
Body of Christ. It is only the Body of Christ that is mentioned in 
the words of Consecration, This is My Body. It is only the Body 
of Christ that is present in the Sacrament directly and by the power 

of the Sacrament: Christ’s Soul and Divinity are there only by 
consequence, only because where the Body is, the Soul and Divinity 
must be. Hence the order of treatment in St. Thomas’s treatise 
on the Eucharist: St. Thomas first investigates the objectivity of 
Christ’s Body in this Sacrament (III. Q. 75 a. I): later he inquires 
if the whole Christ (Soul and Divinity) is present (ibid Q. 76). The 
words truly, really, substantially refer to Christ’s Body rather than 
to His Person. Q. 75 opens with the inquiry: “Whether the Body 
of Christ be in this Sacrament in very truth or merely as in a figure 
or sign?” 


Transubstantiation, as the word suggests, is a change which 
directly concerns substance only, not the accidents. It is a change 
of one substance into another, of the substance of bread and wine 
into the substance of the Body and Blood of Christ. But as Christ’s 
eucharistic Body is real, and identical with His Body as it exists 
now in heaven, it must have all its accidents, quantity, quality, 
colour, etc. These accidents exist in the Sacrament by concomitance, 
not directly by virtue of thé words of consecration. Christ’s 
eucharistic Body has quantity, extension, etc., yet, as is obvious, 
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these accidents are not perceptible to the senses, because they are 
present in this Sacrament in a miraculous way, after the manner 
of substance. It is thanks to the substance that they are present at 


all, and they are present only conformably to the conditions and 


limitations of the Sacrament, after the manner of substance. Now, 
substance is not discernible to the senses of itself, but only through 
its accidents. Substance by itself can be grasped only by the intellect. 


Can the eucharistic accidents, then, present in a substantial mode | 
of being, be perceived by the intellect? No, because the eucharistic — 


presence is supernatural. Only an intellect supernaturalised, by 
faith at least, can discern it. 


- Christ’s Body is present in the Sacrament after the manner of | 


substance, therefore indivisibly. That is why, for instance, Christ’s 
Body is equally totally under the whole Sacrament and under. every 
minutest particle of it. 


Has Christ’s sacramental Body, then, no dimensions? It has, 
but these exist, as we said, subject to the conditions of the Sacra- 
ment, they exist, but in a substantial mode of being. The imagina- 
tion impedes us here, because we cannot conceive quantity that is 
not spatially extended. Spatial extension indeed is one of the 
ordinary effects of quantity, but it is not essential to it. The essen- 
tial function of quantity is to give parts to bodily substance, to render 
it divisible intrinsically. Christ’s Body in the Eucharist has all its 
natural parts and dimensions situally distinct and normally posi- 
tioned, but these dimensions are not extended relatively to surround- 
ing bodies, to place. Christ’s eucharistic Body cannot be said to be 
“in a place’. A body is localised through its accidents, but the 
eucharistic accidents exist after the manner of substance. They exist, 
but they exist as if they did not as far as localising the Body to 
which they belong is concerned. They do not bring the substance 
in which they inhere into contact with surrounding bodies; they 
do not extend it,spatially. There is no contact between the euchar- 
istic Body and its environment. Nor can the accidents of bread and 
wine effect this contact, because these accidents do not inhere in 
Christ’s Body. These accidents are supported by their own quantity 
miraculously. Ordinarily, bodily substance occupies a place by 
means of its quantity; but in the Eucharist it is vice versa: the 
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quantity of Our Lord’s Body is present by means of and (therefore) 
after the manner of substance. 


After the manner of substance: the qualification is as ineluctable 
as it is universal. Hence, for instance, Christ in the Sacrament 
cannot act upon or be acted upon by his environment—unless we 
postulate a new miracle, for which we have no grounds either in 
revelation or theology. He cannot exercise those bodily functions 
which require quantitative contact with surrounding bodies. He 
cannot, for instance, see or hear or touch; neither can He be seen 
or heard or touched. Of course He has full knowledge of all things 
by his infused and beatific knowledge, but has He the exercise of 
His sense faculties? St. Thomas’s silence on the point together with 
his general principle of simplifying and reducing to a minimum 
the eucharistic miracles would seem to favour a negative reply. 
Nevertheless, theology is not debarred from siding with popular 
devotion here, and holding, as a pious opinion, that Christ in the 
- Eucharist, though by a special miracle, does indeed see us with His 
eyes and hear us with His ears. . . . The Lord appeared to Solomon 
the night after he had dedicated the temple and said to him: “TI 
have chosen this place to Myself for a house of sacrifice. If I shut 


up heaven and there fall no rain... and My people. . . being 
converted, shall make supplication to Me and seek out My Face 
... then will I hear from heaven . . . My Eyes also shall be open, 


and My Ears attentive to the prayer of him that shall pray in this 
place. For I have chosen and have sanctified this place, that My 
Name. may be there forever: and My Eyes and My Heart may 
remain there perpetually” (II Par. 7, 12). 


This presence of Christ’s Body in the Eucharist in its entirety 
accords well with our sentiments regarding the Abiding Presence. 
But immediately a difficulty suggests itself{—with regard to Holy 
Communion: if Christ’s Body is present in its entirety do we eat 
it as such? The difficulty vanishes when we realise that Christ’s 
Body is present, in its entirety indeed, not, however, in a natural 
state, but in a supernatural, sacramental state, in.fact in a state of 
food and devised for eating. Christ’s Body is present under the 
foreign species of bread and wine. But there is another point : 
Christ’s entire Body comprises not only flesh and blood but nerves, 
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bones and suchlike ; yet Christ made no mention of these: He 
mentioned only His Flesh and Blood : “My Flesh is meat indeed. 
and My Blood is drink indeed’’ (Jn. 6. 56). St. Thomas replies to 
this difficulty by saying that when Christ used the word Flesh here. 
He did not exclude nerves and bones and suchlike, but meant His 
Body in its entirety, as is clear from the words of Consecration : 
This is My Body not This is My Flesh. In using the term Flesh 
Christ was but accommodating Himself to the understanding of His 
hearers, ‘‘because according to human custom it (flesh) seems to be 
more adapted for eating, as men commonly are fed on the flesh 
of animals, but not on the bones or the like’ (III. Q. 76 a. I ad 2) 


There is only one Christ: Christ as He is in the Host is sub- 
stantially identical with Christ as He is in Heaven. The only differ- 
ence is the purely accidental one of mode of existence or manner 
of presence. In Heaven Christ’s Body is in its natural, glorified 
state : in the Eucharist it is in a miraculous, sacramental state : but 
it is the same glorified Body. Christ of the Sacrament must always ' 
be identical with Christ as He is in His own proper state: His 
sacramental state will always correspond to and mirror His actual 
natural state. Thus, if Mass were celebrated during Christ’s mortal 
life (as the first Mass was de facto celebrated, at the Last Supper) 
Christ’s Body in the Sacrament would then have been mortal and 
passible, and not glorified. It would have been mortal and passible 
of itself, though it would have been in the Sacrament (sacramentally), 
in an impassible manner : just as it was visible in its own proper 
species, yet it was present in the Sacrament only invisibly.. Hence 
Christ’s Body as communicated to the Apostles at the Last Supper, 
though passible in itself, did not suffer from being masticated by 
them, because it was present in the Sacrament in a sacramental 
manner, impassibly (III. Q. 81 c. 3). If Mass were celebrated during 
the three days of Calvary when Christ was dead and His Soul was 
in Limbo, Christ’s Soul would not have been in the Sacrament (III. 
Q. 76 a. I): the Host would have contained only the Body of Christ, 
not the Blood ; as the Chalice would have contained only Christ’s 
Blood, not His Body (Jbid. ad 2). II. Q. 81 a. 4 goes even further 
to say that if Mass were celebrated during the actual Passion, there 
would have been grief and death in the sacrament then—though not 
suffering—suffering understood as inflicted by external agents.. 
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Christ in the Sacrament is beyond the reach of violence, as He is 
beyond the range of vision. He exists in the Sacrament sacra- 
mentally; but the sacramental order is above and beyond the 
physical order. In the Sacrament Christ cannot be contacted, 
handled. His Body as it exists in a sacramental state is cut off 
abysmally from surrounding bodies: there is no medium of con- 
tact, no draw-bridge. His Body is not in contact with surrounding 
bodies by its own dimensions, but only by the dimensions of the 
‘sacramental species of bread and wine. If a Consecrated Host were 
stabbed, all that would be hurt would be the species of bread, not 
the Sacred Body. Similarly the division of the Host in the Mass is 
but “‘the breaking of bread” not the breaking of Christ’s Body. 
The interesting and enlightening article to which we refer asks, 
“whether if this Sacrament had been reserved in a pyx, or conse- 
crated at the moment of Christ’s death by one of the Apostles, 
Christ Himself would have died there?’’ St. Thomas answers, yes. 
The article merits quoting in extenso: ‘“‘Christ’s Body is substan- 
tially the same in this Sacrament, as in its proper species, but not 
after the same fashion ; because in its proper species it comes in 
contact with surrounding bodies by its own dimensions: but it 
does not do so as it is in this Sacrament . . . And therefore all that 
belongs to Christ, as He is in Himself, can be attributed to Him 
both in His proper species, and as He exists in the Sacrament ; 
such as to live, to die, to grieve, to be animate or inanimate, and 
the like ; while all that belongs to Him in relation to outward bodies, 
can be attributed to Him as He exists in His proper species, but 
not as He is in this Sacrament ; such as to be mocked, to be spat 
upon, to be crucified, to be scourged . . .” Thus if Mass were 
celebrated by an Apostle during the actual Passion, Christ in the 
Sacrament would then have died, though He would not have 
suffered—suffering being understood as inflicted by external violence. 


(To be continued) 


Two Portraits of St. Teresa of Lisieux | 
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A REPLY TO THE REV. M. O’?CARROLL 


ETIENNE ROBO 


IN your June issue of Doctrine and Life you published an article 
signed by the Rev. M. O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. It claims to be a review 
of my book, “‘Two Portraits of St. Teresa of Lisieux”. It could be 
more aptly described as an Act of Accusation. It is in fact more in 
the nature of a personal attack on a fellow-priest than a fair 
criticism of a book. He accuses me of “‘pseudo rationalism, amateur 
psychology, bad history, prejudice and misplaced arty cleverness.” 
He is entitled to disapprove of the book, but since he protests that he 
is acting on his own initiative, by what authority does he denounce 
the author as well? He has the impertinence to advise the publishing 
firm of Sands & Co. to “‘let this book die out’’. Indirectly he inflicts 
blame on the ecclesiastical authorities that have given it their approval 
and their imprimatur, and on the Censor likewise for granting his 
‘nihil obstat.” Am I going too far in describing this as impudence? 
Whatever qualifications the Rev. O’Carroll may or may not possess, 
I can assure him that even in England the clergy is no stranger to 
learning and that the Doctor in Divinity who allowed “Two 
Portraits” to pass the test of censorship as well as the member of an 
illustrious order who recommended it to the publishers, were both 
well qualified for their tasks. 


Most of the judgments delivered ex cathedra by the Rev. M. 
O’Carroll are unsupported or even contradicted by all available 
evidence. They are only an expression of his exasperated feelings. 
He gives his readers a very distorted notion of my aims and method 
of approach; he never notes fairly the proofs I have put forward to 
support my conclusions. 


Since many of the views of my Rey. critic are merely personal 
views, it will be sufficient I think to counter them in a general way 
by quoting authorities of greater weight than his own and who 
contradict flatly his opinions. I shall afterwards deal separately 
with some of his accusations. First of all I shall quote a Carmelite 
review (Mount Carmel, vol. 3, No. 3) a source that surely cannot 
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be suspected of partiality towards me or of ignorance of Theresian 
problems. ‘‘This is the most stimulating book on Ste. Therese to have 
appeared to date. . . . It is in the nature of a literary bomb beneath 
whose impact the sentimental legend of ‘“‘the Little Flower’? has 
surely been disintegrated for ever. Inevitably other things have gone 
up in smoke too—her charm and her childishness; and her Little 
Way has come in for a certain amount of blast. But never mind, 
what remains looks very like reality and to have had so many ‘outworn 
shibboleths turned into a heap of rubble must prove salutary.’’ The 
reviewer concludes: “I heartily recommend this book.” 


The Rev. O’Carroll who somewhere in his article has made the 
despicable insinuation that I am inventing unexistent witnesses 
(those mysterious people who are brought in anonymously) will do 
well to read the whole of that review, it contains some criticisms of 
my book that I cannot call unfair, but he will note that they disagree 
with him on another point. Instead of damning me for amateur 
psychology as the Rev. O’Carroll has done, they say: “His explosives 
consist of a powerful psychological insight, a passion for truth on 
the human level . . . etc.” 


Still more important to me personally is the opinion of my own 
bishop, the bishop of Southwark, who in a letter to me wrote— 
“Your latest book . . . is a sensible appreciation of sanctity and 
an approach to the study of it which I hope will do a great deal of 
good. I am sure St. Teresa herself will be very pleased with it.” 
In another letter the bishop says: “‘By all means quote my words 
about your new book on St. Teresa of Lisieux.’ These two quotations 
—and I could put forward many similar ones—prove categorically 
that Catholics, whose opinions cannot be brushed aside lightly—even 
by the Rev. M. O’Carroll—do give a verdict which flatly contradicts 
his own condemnations. 


Here is another example of one opinion nullified by another one. 
The Rev. O’Carroll boasts of his exceptional knowledge of convents 
and suggests I know nothing about them. He is his own witness. 
Instead of following his example and awarding myself a certificate 
of experience in the matter, I shall be content with quoting an old 
nun (I do not know) who I believe did not like my book and whose 
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letter was not addressed to me but passed on to me for information. 
‘“‘Nuns won’t like it’, she wrote. “Fr. Robo let the cat out of the bag 
in some respects and we nuns do not care too much for seculars 
to know what goes on inside. In every convent there are a few 
Sisters who behave like those in St. Teresa’s convent. Fr. Robo seems 
to know a good deal about nuns and his statements are true . . .” 
The opinion of this old nun is possibly as correct as that of the Rev. 
O’Carroll and certainly as authoritative. I am not going to disclose 
her name for obvious reasons but if the Rev. O’Carroll suspects me 
of fabricating evidence, I should be glad to have the above quotation 
compared with the original and certified to be correct by any one 
appointed by my bishop. Here is a last example of one opinion 
pitted against another. The Rev. M. O’Carroll declares that “‘it is 
when the author come to the death scene that he is most seriously 
misled.’’ I notice that he prudently refrains from entering. into 
details. The ‘Catholic Truth’ quarterly (Autumn 1955) is of a totally 
different opinion. “It is particularly in his account of her death that 
Fr. Robo is at issue with the official account and when the two are 
placed side by side it is difficult to withhold assent to his as the 
truth of the matter.” 


Now let us examine one by one some points of detail. Let us first 
take the accusation that I am pseudo-rationalist. I suppose that if 
the Rev. O’Carroll means anything by it, he means that I have 
questioned the sanctity of St. Teresa. He proceeds by insinuation 
more than by a downright statement, but his vague references to 
this pope and the other, to unspecified religious Leaders (sic) to 
“the magisterium and teaching authority of the Church” suggest that 
I have challenged an official decision of the Church (v. in Doctrine 
and Life, pp. 146, 7, 8)—a serious accusation but an unfounded one. 
The holiness of the saint has never been questioned in ‘‘Two 
Portraits”. What I have stated—and I have given chapter and verse 
for it—is that St. Teresa was not born a saint, but was a normal 
human child—that she reached perfection through a life long fight 
against her natural inclinations. “I had”, she said on her deathbed, 
“a very difficult nature. I had to fight much against it and not a 
single day passed without suffering, not one.’’ (Summar. p. 430). 
She was no angel child and she worked her way to sanctity through 
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weakness, blemishes, blunders and peculiarities of temperament. 
This, unless I am much mistaken, redounds more to her glory and 
manifests God’s grace better than a natural perfection and an effort- 
less virtue that has never known any struggle. 


Let me say that the angel child legend is supported by her sister 
Léonie who declared that “‘she could not remember having seen 
Teresa in a temper but she was at times “‘a little stubborn’. Marie 
goes further: “She appeared to me from her earliest infancy as an 
angel that God had sent on this earth in a human shape’’. On the 
other hand, Celine who in her evidence for the Roman tribunal was 
not afraid of contradicting her sisters, testified that Teresa was 
“naturally proud and obstinate” and further, explained that she had 
deliberately put in the adjective, obstinate, because she wanted to 
give a full picture of her sister’s characteristics between the ages of 
2 and 5. (Moreau, Ste Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus, p. 50). Teresa who 
was anxious to write the whole truth (voici un passage ou mes 
defaults brillent d’un vif eclat) copied in her Autobiography the 
following extract from her mother’s letters: “I have to slap (or 
spank) this poor baby who gets into frightening furies (des furies 
epouvantables) when she cannot have her own way. She rolls about 
on the ground in desperation as if all was lost. She is a very nervy 
child.”’ This is the text that Mother Agnes sent to Rome. !) Believe 
it or not, this was rubbed out by Pauline and in the Photostat edition 
only a bowdlerized version appears in writing that looks like that 
of Teresa, but is not. I could enlarge on this, but my intention here 
is merely to show the difficult nature Teresa had to contend with 
from her infancy upwards and throughout her life, for it is beyond 
contest that the essential features of one’s character that appear, 
unfettered by any inhibitions during the early childhood, remain 
with one, kept in check, dormant even, after one has grown to man’s 
estate but never altogether destroyed for they are an integrated part 
of our personality. The revealing quotation I have put before the 
reader, is all to the honour of the saint and makes us realise how 
hard was the way to holiness for St. Teresa. 


The Rev. O’Carroll, so fluent about the neurosis of St. Teresa as 
long as it is a question of words, becomes suddenly very discreet, in 
fact silent when he ought to give us his explanation of the evident 
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neurotic symptoms exhibited by the child—she was about ten— 
during her ‘“‘mysterious illness.” Some of them, conclusive enough, 


are found in the ordinary printed editions of the Story of a Soul. — 


Many more will be found by him, more conclusive still, in the 
original manuscript. 


The so called ‘‘vision’’ and the nature of the child’s illness should 


then be examined at the same time for the two are intimately — 
connected and should be taken together. The one explains the other. — 


The Rev. O’Carroll objects to the word neuropath. We all agree it 
is misleading to speak of nerves, nervous temperament, neurosis, 
neuropath, neurasthenia, etc., for there was not anything wrong at 


any time with Teresa’s nerves. I used this incorrect and popular | 


designation because I wanted to be understood and because I thought 
it less likely to offend than a more correct one. The medical man 
whom I consulted on this point, a man eminent in his profession, 
when he first read the full account of the child’s breakdown, used 


the word hysteria, and we agreed to tone it down to nerves. The | 


trouble was really of a mental nature. My Rev. critic is entitled to his 
opinions since this is not a matter of faith, but I cannot change 
mine to please him: not only did I not “‘drop the whole idea of 
neurosis”’ during the last illness of St. Teresa, but I have stated that 
in my opinion, her doubts against faith, were an obsession rather 
than a temptation and were a further manifestation of her neurosis. 
I decline, however, to follow the suggestion of the Times critic who 
would have liked me to emphasise “‘the relation between Teresa’s 
eventual death from tuberculosis and her neurotic condition as 
child and girl.” 


Why did Teresa want, at all costs and against the advice of her 
superiors, to enter the convent at Christmas 1887, before she was 
fifteen. The Rev. M. O’Carroll does not seem to suspect that this 
is a problem worth discussing and decides it is due to divine 
inspiration: at the time when she took her decision she simply said: 
“YT had resolved’’. Nothing more. I have tentatively suggested a 
partial solution which does not appeal to the Rev. M. O’Carroll. 
How shocked he would have been had I adopted the solution put 
forward by Dr. Hans Urs von Balthasar: After the ‘Vision’ he says, 
‘she can no longer slip into everyday obscurity . . . she has to play 
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the saint, she has to turn her life into a proof that the vision was 
genuine. . ; 


In “Two Portraits” (pp. 109, 110, 111, 112) I drew attention to 
the peculiar attitude of St. Teresa towards her confessors. The Rev. 
L. H. Petitot in his well known ‘Sainte Thérése de Lisieux’ had 
remarked that “‘she had confessors but not at any time any spiritual 
director.” I have developed this theme and supplied the relevant 
quotations. One of them (chap. v. Vocation de Thérése.) relates 
that at a time when St. Teresa was tormented by scruples, and when 
“she had resolved’’ to enter Carmel at fifteen, she dared not speak 
of her intimate feelings to her confessor for “she did not feel the 
need of any other guide but Jesus.’ At that very time she felt so 
much in need of direction that she went constantly to her sister Marie 
for the advice that her confessor would have given her had he been 
aware of her condition. I coupled this with another saying of hers 
to the same effect. My comment was that “‘her statements may 
appear at times a bit unguarded.” Upon this my critic trots out an 
impressive word “‘the Magisterium of the Church” in order to reduce 
me to silence. I fail to see the connection. Another quotation the 
Rev. O’Carroll objects to is the report of a conversation between 
St. Teresa and a novice. I had chose that particular story as an 
illustration to prove that she was not averse from leaving her con- 
fessor in complete ignorance of the real state of her conscience. The 
example, I still maintain, was a perfectly fair one. But since he 
objects to it, here is a better one still. Again it is one of those 
sentences one does not find in the printed editions of the Story of 
the Soul, but it occurs in the original. Here it is: “My confessor has 
never known my ugly complaint (ma vilaine maladie) of scruples. 
I would tell him just the number of sins that Marie had allowed me 
to confess, not a single one besides and therefore he could have 
mistaken me for the least scrupulous soul on earth though I was 
in fact scrupulous to an extreme degree.” 


The Rev. O’Carroll denounces my ‘‘formidable prejudice” against 
Pauline (Mother Agnés). ““The grotesque portrayal of the saintly 
Mother Agnes is an outrage.”’ I drop “many unpleasant hints about 
minor corrections in the text of the autobiography” etc. 
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My so called prejudice was not a pre-judgment, for until I started 
to scrutinize the documents and particularly ‘“‘Novissima Verba” 
I had no feelings in favour of, or against Pauline. Why should I? 
Very soon, however, I found on investigation that not only had she 
tampered with her sister’s photographs and tried by worthless 
evasions to justify her course of action, but she had also destroyed 
the genuine photographs that had been sent her. I have come across 
three examples of this unjustifiable procedure. These photographs 
had been sent to Mother Agnes in the mistaken belief that she did 
not know of them. One came from the Carthusian monastery of 
Burgos, the other two from English monasteries. The Prior of the 
first, he was an Englishman, did not take lying down the confiscation 
of his photographs and there was some lively correspondence with 
Mother Agnes. 


Worse than this, the Autobiography was not safe in her hands. 
I am not alluding to the many corrections that had to be made to 
satisfy the autocratic Mother M. de Gonzague nor the corrections 
of style, grammar and spelling—though some pages have been 
actually re-written for this purpose, for St. Teresa’s education after 
she left school was neglected and her private lessons did not amount 
to much more than one hour a week. I am concerned here with the 
substantial cuts Mother Agnes made here and there, crossing out 
or even rubbing out altogether, sentences and paragraphs she 
decided should be withheld from the public. We have quoted a few 
of these (not all by any means), in the preceding pages. When the 
Roman tribunal began to demand explanations of these blank spaces 
in the manuscript, the Rev. Mother had to confess: ‘Ce que j’ai 
gratté dans le grand manuscrit ne pourra jamais se lire.’ She had to 
do the best she could to reconstitute the primitive text, part of it 
from memory. 


In this she was helped by her sister Marie and also by a nun whose 
writing resembled that of St. Teresa. Could there be anything more 
infuriating to any student of history than to find documents tampered 
with in this arbitrary manner. Am I to be blamed if I refuse to 
accept without careful examination every statement made by a 


(1) Je suis obligée de corriger ce pauvr bébé ... 
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woman who at times did not see clearly the difference between the 
truth and what she wished to be the truth. 


There is much else I should like to say, but no doubt the Editor 
thinks I have already taken full advantage of the space he has 
allowed me for a reply. I must bring it to a close. The Rev. M. 
O’Carroll feels, I am afraid, that I have said quite enough for the 
time being, and the readers—the jury, as one might call them—have 
before them enough materials for making up their minds and stop 
the case. 


ETIENNE ROBO. 


FATHER O’'CARROLL WRITES : 


Father Robo is not easy to satisfy. He asks for my qualifications, 
yet when I, anticipating his question, mention one, he says I am 
boasting. Likewise, with the saint. When she says she needed no 
director or that she never did her will, he doubts her; when she says 
she had a lifelong struggle he agrees. He also picks and chooses from 
the testimony of the saint’s sisters. 


To the two portraits of the saint he now adds a new original 
portrait of a different subject—the reviewer. No one will accuse 
him of making it too pretty or angelic! I was not exasperated by his 
book—only astonished. I hold views of the saint which, based on 
her own writings, are the common tradition of her biographers and 
panegyrists and these, as I said, include four Popes. The simplest 
way of getting the numerous pontifical texts is to apply to the Central 
office at Lisieux. If Father Robo wishes to consult the opinions of 
various religious leaders the best source is the complete file of the 
Annales de Lisieux and of the organ of the “Priest’s Union.”’ I can- 
not set down here the names of hundreds of these from Cardinal 
Mercier to Cardinal Griffin. 


I am shocked too to see a saint contradicted flatly on things which 
no one else but she could know. My review of Father Robo’s book 
has brought me large mail from Priests, Nuns, especially Carmelites, 
Laity, all, with one solitary exception,“ expressing gratitude. It 
is unusual for people to write to book reviewers. If I told Father 


(1) A friend of Fr. Robo’s. 
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Robo how many books I have reviewed over the last fifteen years 
without receiving one single complaint from an author he would 
accuse me of boasting. Likewise, doubtless, if I say that I have 
constantly paid tribute to English Catholic learning in writing and 
on the Radio. I think, by the way, that the Censor is an Irishman. 


Father Robo disappoints me in one thing. Some time ago he wrote 
to the Catholic Herald saying that no one challenged his views. 
After throwing down the gauntlet thus he is surely not going to hide 
behind an Imprimatur. No, Father knows as well as the rest of us that 
an Imprimatur is a guarantee that a book contains no heresy, and 
nothing more. It is not meant to silence criticism and in some 
dioceses a note disclaiming responsibility for the author’s views is 
added and must be printed. Books that appeared with an Imprimatur 
have been not only withdrawn but condemned and this is not some- 
thing which merely happened in the ages long ago. 


About my suggestion to Messrs. Sands. I thought it highly proper 
as the book touches something of public concern to Catholics every- 
where—the attitude of writers to canonised saints. If they write to 
me, I shall give them at least twelve and possibly twenty reasons 
why I thought my suggestion entirely proper. 


Yes, I read the review in Mount Carmel and it surprised me. 
But I also read one in the Carmelite Review of Boston, U.S., which 
will surprise Father Robo. It is lengthy, very detailed and very, very 
adverse. 


The gist of Fr. Robo’s reply is, one, that my criticism of his book 
is an attack on him personally—whereat he waxes indignant—and 
two, that he adheres to his views. 


I made it as clear as daylight that I was dealing with his book not 
his person. He does, from the general tenor of his reply, appear to 
belong to the school of thought that holds it more blessed to give 
than to receive—when it is a question of criticism. 

Father Robo does not meet directly the very serious criticisms I 
made of the book and it would be tedious to go over the ground 
again in these pages. I intend, please God, to enlarge the review 
article into a book and Father Robo can review it. I note, by the way, 
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that he omits consideration of some points I raised—such as the 
prophecy of her future glory and the inconsistencies. I note too that 
he misquotes me here and there. I still wish he would read the 
saint’s words and accept them—for instance on the question of why 
she entered Carmel. Does he not know the answer she gave when 
she was canonically interrogated? It was not ‘I had resolved.” That 
is merely a narrative sentence earlier on. He must look it up. 

What of all this talk about neurosis? I did not undertake to settle 
definitely the question of neurosis in the illness of Thérése. I only 
wished to point out that the author’s treatment of this whole question 
was confused and therefore unreliable. 


As far as I can see, after the miraculous cure Thérése had a 
remarkably strong nervous constitution and stood up to the multiple 
stresses and acute strains of her life with leonine fortitude. Her poise, 
lucidity of mind, self-control and constant amiability in her last days 
amid shocking neglect, inner desolation and frequent assaults of the 
evil one makes talk about neurosis just—well if I use a strong word, 
Father Robo will be hurt again. Let’s say that it’s just irrelevant! 
On confusion between temperamental defects and mystical trials at 
this stage Father Robo must consult the Boston critic. He does not 
seriously suggest that the temptation against Faith was an obsession! 
Good heavens! What next? 


I have dealt at length already with the alteration of the photos. 
Father Robo has let this matter assume unduly large proportions in 
his mind. The same is true of the alterations in the text. Father Robo 
gives, by the way, an excellent example of what I had said about 
changes in the manuscript. The Church authorities controlled the 
whole thing and were quite exacting with Mother Agnes. But Father 
omits the interesting sequel. So satisfied were the Roman authorities 
with Mother Agnes in this and in a hundred other delicate, difficult 
matters that the Pope conferred on her an honour unique in the 
history of Carmel. He appointed her Prioress of Lisieux Carmel for 
life. Does Father Robo know anything about Pius XI? Does he 
think that he was the man to choose for this onerous post “‘a woman 
who at times did not see clearly, etc., etc.” 

I am hoping that one effect of this book’s appearance may be that 
Mother Agnes’ cause will be introduced. What a remarkable woman 
she was. She was the first to discern the extraordinary sanctity of her 
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sister then apparently a tragic victim of her own youthful ardour 
and at any rate unrecognised by her immediate circle. To her too we 
owe the initiative of getting Thérése to compose the Autobiography. 
To her we owe its preservation, suitable editing and early diffusion. 
She is linked in manifold ways with this sublime document which 
will live forever among the classics of spirituality. 


Thanks to Mother Agnes millions have been able to learn the 
lesson of this astonishing young life—not that you need to do great 
things nor to have great defects but that you can become holy and 
pleasing to God by doing the ordinary small things of life in a spirit 
of childlike trust and love. 


As years went by Mother Agnes faced other larger problems. She 
saw Lisieux become a world-centre, its Carmel Chapel thronged by 
admirers and the curious, her sister’s name on everyone’s lips. She 
watched the various stages of the saint’s glorification and discreetly 
but unflaggingly she cooperated with it all. She became the trusted 
confidant of great souls. 

Through all this tumult, popular excitement and personal prestige 
she remained a simple humble Carmelite nun, guiding her community 
on the way to fervour. 


She lived on to see it through the ordeal of war—Lisieux in flames, 
strewn with dead, three quarters of its buildings reduced to rubble, 
her sisters obliged to leave their monastic home and seek refuge 
elsewhere. They did return to find it majestically preserved. 

This wonderful woman died not so long ago full of years and 
merits. [am prepared in the perspective of her magnificent career to 
trust her judgment in the task her saintly sister left her—the editing 
of her precious manuscript-—some of which had been put together 
hastily in moments of respite from mortal illness. 

Father Robo may not like these sentiments nor anything I have 
written here. But why should he act so forcibly? If his book is 
founded on truth my criticism will not dislodge it. But even if his 
book were eventually to die out or its theses to prove universally 
unacceptable the great saint of Lisieux will still have the incom- 
parable instrument she has used for over half a century to draws 
souls to her and then to God—The Story of a Soul, which she wrote 
at Mother Agnes’ suggestion. 


¢ 


Attention and Intention in Prayer 
PDE LETTER, 5:J. 


A CHRONIC complaint of spiritually minded people who give them- 
selves to prayer is inattention. No sooner, we hear it said, do I turn 
to prayer, whether meditation or vocal prayer, than my poor wan- 
dering mind escapes. After a while, sometimes a very brief one, I 
hardly notice what I am saying, I am anywhere but in the place 
where I am kneeling. And it may happen that some feel inclined to 
give up praying or to reduce the place of prayer in their day, on the 
plea that it is no doubt as good or even better not to pray rather 
than to pray badly; and at any rate, what is the use of distracted 
prayer? Perhaps it may be well to weigh the seriousness of the evil 
and examine what is the role of attention in prayer. For to say it at 
once, prayer, and in particular the prayer of petition and vocal 
prayer, is after all more a question of intention than of attention, 
more an affair of the heart than of the head. A prayer that is rather 
distracted can still be fairly good. 


To see the difficulty that comes from distractions in prayer in the 
right perspective and evaluate the complaint correctly, we can turn to 
no better guide than St. Thomas Aquinas. He did not write much 
about this particular practical problem,! but what he wrote is excep- 
tionally enlightening and keeps its full value in our day despite all 
modern progress in psychology. 


Distractions and Perfect Prayer 


Before tackling the complaint, two preliminary remarks are in 
order, both of them mentioned by St. Thomas. First, there is 
distraction and distraction. Inattention in prayer can be wilful and 
deliberate. Then, of course, it spoils prayer altogether, such voluntary 
distraction is a sin.2 But this is not the sort of inattention good 
people who wish to pray complain of. Wilful distractions we can set 
aside, this depends on our own free will (with the help of grace, no 


1 There are three main texts: 4 Sent. d. 15, 4, 2, sol. 4 and 5; 1 ad Cor. cap. 14, 
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doubt, but this is never wanting). It is the involuntary distraction that 
creates the difficulty. 


We should note, however, what St. Thomas himself insinuates, that 
there are degrees in this wilfulness or unwilfulness of inattention. 
Perhaps only in the rarer cases are distractions either fully deliberate 
or completely involuntary. More often than not they are wilful to 
some extent and at the same time involuntary in some degree. This 
division of the will is so very human. And it may often be difficuft, 
not to say impossible, to make out the degree of wilfulness and guilt. 
Nor is that necessary. What is of practical importance is to note that 
in most of our distractions in prayer which are partly deliberate and 
party involuntary, a twofold remedy must be used: insist on 
singleness of purpose in prayer with a view to eliminate the partial 
voluntariness of inattention, and also act indirectly against the dis- 
tractions insofar as they are unwilful by drying up what each one’s 
experience teaches to be their sources. 


Secondly, when we say that inattention need not always spoil our 
prayer, we do not mean to say, obviously, that prayer is not more 
perfect when it is made with attention than when unwilful distractions 
come to plague one. Distracted prayer can still be good, but attentive 
prayer is better. For prayer to achieve its intent in a more perfect 
manner, St. Thomas says, attention is absolutely necessary.4 If, 
therefore, there is some indirect means to forestall this unwanted 
wandering of the mind, one who wishes to pray well will do what he 
can to make use of it. But even when a prayer is not as perfect as 
it could be in more favourable circumstances, it can still be good 
and fruitful. 


When dealing with the question of inattention in prayer, St. 
Thomas has in mind, chiefly if not excusively, the prayer of petition 
which generally is vocal prayer.5 But what he says of it also applies 
in no. small measure to meditation and mental’prayer. For this also 
generally comprises a good deal of prayer of petition and its vocal 
34d. 15, 4, 2, sol. 4 ad 2; St. Thomas says: when distraction is wilful, it is not 

without guilt; he even goes so far as to say that it can be mortal guilt; when 

distraction is unwilful, it is either without guilt or with a very small guilt. 
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expression, and even for the more contemplative part of it which is 
a “raising of the mind to God” rather than the “asking of becoming 
things from God”’,6 his teaching on attention and intention in prayer 
can be applied almost without a change. 


Three—or Fourfold Fruit of Prayer 


The role of attention in prayer appears from its connection with 
each of the different effects of prayer. St. Thomas, accordingly, first 
states the three- or fourfold effect of the prayer of the just.7 


First, he says, prayer as every good work of the just that is 
commanded by charity is meritorious.8 That is to say, it deserves 
an eternal reward of which an anticipation is granted already, at 
least when it is fervent, in an actual increase of sanctifying grace. 
Since charity is the root of all merit for every one of our meritorious 
actions, when prayer which is an act of the virtue of religion is made 
under the actual or virtual influence of charity, it is of necessity 
meritorious. 


It is also, St. Thomas explained in his Commentary on the Sen- 
tences, satisfactory,9 that is, it makes compensation for the offence 
against God of past sins, and with regard to future sins it is a pre- 
ventive remedy. Prayer, indeed, involves humble submission to God 
and this compensates for the pride of past sins. True, satisfaction 
implies a penal element, but this is not absent from prayer. It is 
found not only in vocal prayer which entails an external effort, but 
also in mental prayer. For in spite of the sweetness mental prayer 
may give, as all prayer it involves something penal for human nature, 
because the very raising of our minds to God means penance for 
the flesh; and this pain of the flesh in turn affects and humbles the 
spirit; without pain prayer would not be humble.!0 In fact, to give 
oneself to prayer demands recollectedness and humility before God. 
It entails mortification of the senses, because it is always painful for 
® According to two traditional definitions of prayer which stem from St. John 

Damascene and are quoted by St. Thomas, v.g. S. Th. II I, 83, 1 c and ad 2. 
7 In the Summa II IJ, 83, 13, St. Thomas does not mention satisfaction; he did 

study this effect of prayer in 4 d. 15, 4, 7, sol. 1, as also ibid. 1, 4, sol. 3 and adele 
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our human nature to seek contact with the Unseen. It also mortifies 
the spirit, because it arouses the awareness of our total dependence 
on God. 


The penal element makes prayer satisfactory only in those who 
are in a state of grace. Satisfaction, as merit, supposes grace and 
charity.11 But when these are present and inspire prayer, it is satis- 
factory for sin, as is every good action of the just in which a painful 
aspect is found. 


A third effect of prayer, which is proper to it, is impetration.12 
Prayer obtains from God what it asks because it asks, not because 
it does anything positively for the honour and glory of God. To the 
extent that it does the latter it is meritorious, whether in the strict 
or in a broad sense of the word. The basis of impetration or the 
reason for God to give in answer to prayer is His graciousness or 
mercy, not His justice.13 And the proper object of impetration also 
differs from that of merit. Merit regards in the first place the end 
or life eternal and what leads up to it: grace and growth in grace. 
The object of impetration is the thing we ask for in prayer, whether 
spiritual or even temporal favours. It may happen that prayer gains 
the object of merit and fails to obtain what it begs for.14 Not unless 
the four conditions which tradition demands for prayer are fulfilled, 
namely, when a just man prays (1) for himself (2) asking for what is 
necessary for salvation (3) with piety and (4) perseverance, is prayer 
heard without fail.15 


Finally, an effect of prayer that is immediately granted—in contrast 
with the objects of merit and impetration whose actual giving can be 
delayed—is a sort of spiritual nourishment of the mind.16 We may 
call it with St. Thomas spiritual consolation, the sweetness one may 
find in prayer whether mental or vocal, the fervour of charity whose 
desire is the inspirational mover of prayer.17 This belongs to the 
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subjective prayer which disposes man to accept God’s answer to 
his prayer. Its basic note is trust in God and conformity with the 
divine Will.18 It is tiie psychological effect of prayer which makes 
one say he has prayed well. It is, obviously, not the most important 
fruit of prayer. Would we not translate St. Thomas’ mind correctly 
by saying that it an accidental effect of prayer—accidental in the 
sense that prayer can be real and a true action of religion or worship 
of God even when this result is absent or at any rate not perceived? 


Attention and Intention for Merit 


What is the role of attention with regard to the merit of prayer? 
St. Thomas answers as follows: “‘For this effect (of prayer) it is not 
absolutely necessary that attention be kept up throughout one’s 
whole prayer: the power of the initial intention with which one starts 
praying renders the entire prayer meritorious; just as it does in other 
meritorious actions’’.19 Accordingly, it is not the attention but the 
intention we bring to our prayer that makes it meritorious and a 
cause of growth in grace. The intention to pray is correctly that of 
obtaining some favour and of rendering God due honour.29 Just as 
in other meritorious actions there is no need of thinking of their 
purpose and end all the time, so also in prayer, provided only the 
intention continues to exert its influence. 


At the start, evidently, the intention that is needed as inspirational 
mover of prayer, as of any other meritorious action, supposes also 
attention. Intention is a conscious human act which one cannot 
make without adverting to it.2! But if in the course of prayer unwil- 
ful distraction steals into it, this does not at once annul the power 
of the intention. As long as the intention lasts, we can also say 
that the attention continues virtually, though it no longer exists 
actually—just as the throwing of a stone continues in its effect even 
when the act is over.22 But it may happen, St. Thomas remarks 


18 Cf, §. Th. II Il, 83, 2 ad 3, and 5 ad 2. 

19 § Th. IL Il, 83, 13; cf. 4 d. 15, 4, 2, sol. 4; 1 ad Cor. loc. cit. 

a0Gi ard loc? cit, 

21 What is said here refers directly to actual intention, whether explicit or implicit; 
indirectly to what is commonly called virtual intention which always supposes 
a preceding actual one. 

22 Cf. 4 d. loc. cit. and sol. 3. 

28 Cf. 4d. 15, 4, 2, sol. 4. 
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and the remark is of importance, that inattention goes so far as to 
sap the power of one’s initial intention. Then, evidently, prayer 
is no longer a prayer, it is no longer meritorious. Hence the need 
of frequently recalling the mind to one’s prayer,?4 that is, of taking 
the means to counteract the more or less involuntary distractions 
lest they annul our intention to pray and the merit of our prayer. 
And so prayer, as a meritorious act, is more a question of intention 
than of attention—it is a question of attention to the extent that 
attention is needed to keep up the intenion. 


Attention and Intention for Satisfaction and Impetration 


Exactly the same should be said for the satisfaction and impetra- 
tion of prayer. In order to have a satisfactory value prayer supposes 
a previous intention, whether explicit or at least implicit in the 
intention that makes prayer meritorious.25 And so the same atten- 
tion that is necessary and sufficient to make prayer meritorious will 
also render it satisfactory. Merit and satisfaction go together. 


As to impetration, which can be separated from the merit of 
prayer, for this effect also, St. Thomas says, ‘‘the initial intention 
which God considers in the first place is sufficient. But if this inten- 
tion gives way, then prayer can be no more impetratory than 
meritorious”. Accordingly, the role of attention in prayer is exactly 
the same for its impetratory as for its meritorious effect. This also 
is more a question of intention than of attention. If impetration 
happens to be lacking in a prayer that is meritorious, this is due 
to other reasons than inattention, namely, because the four condi- 
tions’ needed for a prayer to be granted are not fulfilled.27 


There is no need to repeat what was just said above of the case 
of merit. Yet, it may be well to insist—for it may appear rather 
strange and surprising—that even an involuntarily distracted prayer 
can be a good prayer of petition and be granted by God, provided 
only the intention of praying persists which includes a virtual atten- 
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tion, in the absence of actual attention. It is only when the intention 
itself gives way that we are no longer praying. And this may happen, 
as was said above, when the wandering of the mind—even without 
being voluntary—is such that it suscitates another intention which 
supplants the first and arouses another desire than that of praying. 
This again shows the need of not taking our distractions lying down, 
without, however, overstressing their harmful effects. To fight dis- 
tractions is important, it may be of vital importance for our prayer 
when the very intention of praying is at stake. 


Moreover, when we say, after St. Thomas, that prayer even 
though unwilfully distracted can be good as a meritorious, satis- 
factory and impetratory act of worship of God, this should not be 
misunderstood as though it could not be better. As was noted at 
the outset, for prayer to be perfect, attention is absolutely needed. 
And the more attention we can bring to our prayer, the better also 
will be these first three of its fruits. The reason for saying so is 
not far to seek. Attention in prayer perfects the intention by making 
it more conscious and actual, and this in turn will determine a higher 
degree of merit and satisfaction and a greater power of impetration. 


Attention and Intention for Spiritual Consolation 


For the fourth and last effect of prayer, the spiritual nourishment 
or the spiritual consolation enjoyed in prayer, attention is absolutely 
necessary. One who does not pay attention to what he is saying 
when he prays or does not understand what he is saying, remains 
deprived of the fruit of spiritual consolation.28 This, therefore, is 
the only one of the four fruits of prayer for which actual attention 
is required. The intention to pray is not sufficient, as it is for merit, 
satisfaction and impetration. It is necessary, evidently ; there can 
be no spiritual consolation of prayer where there is no prayer, and 
prayer cannot exist without the will to pray. But even when the 
intention is there, inattention, however involuntary, ousts the 
spiritual devotion prayer should give. 


The reason for this absolute necessity of actual attention for this 
fruit of prayer—which though only its accidental perfection, is yet 


28 § Th. II Il, 83, 13; 1 ad Cor. loc. cit. 
20 §. Th. IL Il, 83, 14. 
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not unimportant as it is one standard by which to estimate the 
necessary measure of formal prayer—29 is perhaps not mysterious. 
Spiritual consolation derived from prayer cannot exist without one 
adverting to it; one cannot enjoy the sweetness of prayer and be 
unaware either of that consolation or of prayer which is its cause. 
One who is spiritually consoled in prayer is of necessity actually 
attentive to his prayer. What deserves further examination is the 
reason and manner of the connexion or disconnexion between atten- 
tion and intention. The particular fruit we are considering shows 
that the intention can exist and exert its influence for the merit, 
satisfaction and impetration of prayer, involving what St. Thomas 
calls virtual attention, and yet fail to produce the actual attention 
needed for the spiritual consolation of prayer is meant to give. Why 
is it so? 


Connexion between Intention and Attention 


The very nature of the act of praying and of the intention that 
guides it should show why and to what extent attention and inten- 
tion go together in prayer. Prayer, St. Thomas says, is an act of 
the practical reason, that is, of reason insofar as it is a cause of 
things. Prayer is a cause, not after the manner of a command which 
supposes authority over inferiors, but as a demand of petition 
directed to a superior to whom one is subject. It is an act of reason, 
because it involves, no less than commanding, a certain putting of 
order in things, in the sense that the one who prays arranges for one 
thing to come about in dependence on another. Such ordering is an act 
of reason.30 An act of reason, whether speculative or practical, is 
of necessity a conscious act; it involves advertence or attention, 
since the property of knowledge is to be luminous to the conscious- 
ness. 

But an act of the practical reason is of necessity dependent on the 
will in a manner in which pure speculation is not. Speculation de- 
pends on the will for its exercise only, namely, ‘whether one chooses 
or decides to reflect or not to do so; but the will does not enter 
into speculation itself; things are true, not because one wills them 
to be true, but because one sees they are. But petition or command, 
or any act of the practical reason is more closely connected with 
80 Thid. 1, 
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the will: not only for its exercise, but for its very manner of pro- 
ceeding, because its aim is not only to know, but to cause something, 
and this end entails an act of the will which intends it. Intention, 
as the act of the will aiming at a purpose, of necessity enters into 
prayer, directing it to the end of charity which is union with God,31 
either explicitly or implicitly (the intention of charity can be implied 
in the very intention of praying or of performing this act of worship 
of God). This is, moreover, not proper to prayer, but common to 
every meritorious act of virtue which charity orientates towards 
God as its final end. 


The intervention of the will and of charity does not, however, 
do away with the proper nature of prayer, or for that matter, of 
any other act of virtue.22 Prayer remains what it is, but the inten- 
tion directs it to the end of charity. Were prayer to cease, there 
would be nothing which the intention could effectively orientate to 
God. The attention essential to the act of the practical reason which 
is prayer is presupposed in the intention that directs this act to the 
end of charity. Can the intention eventually supply for the attention? 
From what St. Thomas teaches, as explained above, it appears that 
it can. The intention itself is a conscious act, it presupposes know- 
ledge of the end to which it directs ; in the case of prayer of the just, 
that end is union with God in charity. This intention, St. Thomas 
says, implies a virtual attention to prayer itself—%3 the will of the 
means which supposes awareness of it, is virtually involved in the 
will of the end. And so even when actual attention to prayer hap- 
pens to fail (through involuntary distraction ; by wilful distraction 
the will of the means and its concomitant attention also cease, no 
less than the will of the end), there still remains the virtual attention 
implied in the intention of the end; this is sufficient to prevent 
prayer from being undone. In this sense, therefore, the intention 
can supply for the lack of attention, but only with regard to what 
pertains to its orientation towards God as final goal. Such is the 
case, St. Thomas holds, for the merit, satisfaction and impetration 
of prayer, which regard God as the end of charity. God rewards, 


31 Cf, ibid. ad 2; and 1, 82, 4. 
32 Cf. §. Th. II I, 23, 7 and 8. 
33 Cf. above n, 22. 
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is placated, grants our prayer in answer to the charity that inspires 
it. But the intention of the end does not of necessity entail actual 
attention to the means. It is one act of the will (and of attention) 
which chooses the means and another that strives after the end ; 
the first is called election, the other volition or intention.34 Accord- 
ingly, the intention cannot make up for the lack of actual attention 
in prayer; it is, therefore, not sufficient for the fruit of spiritual 
consolation. 


Objects of Attention in Prayer 


This reasoning is confirmed by what St. Thomas teaches about 
the different objects that may hold our attention in prayer.85 He 
distinguishes a threefold attention in vocal prayer: attention to the 
words and their correct pronunciation, attention to their meaning, 
attention to the end of prayer, namely, God and the thing we pray 
for. (The first, evidently, is proper to vocal prayer; the last two 
apply to mental prayer as well). The third kind of attention is the 
mort important of the three. The first, he had taught before, can 
do harm to our prayer, then, namely, when it makes the second 
impossible ; one who is so taken up by the proper pronunciation 
of the words as to lose sight of their meaning is hardly praying. 
Even the second, that is, attention to the meaning of the words, 
can be harmful if it ousts the third, namely, attention to God and 
the thing we pray for. But the third can never harm our prayer, 
even if it makes one forget the first and the second object of atten- 
tion.36 When one is so seized by the thought and love of God as to 
pay little attention to the words and meaning of his prayer, he does 
not pray less well but rather better. The reason is clear enough, 
Attention to and intention of the end, which implies a virtual atten- 
tion to the means, cannot do to our prayer since it is its fulfilment ; 
the means may leave off before the attainment of the end. 


Something similar happens—but not by way of excess, rather 
by way of deficiency—when through involuntary distraction actual 
attention is absent from a prayer in which the intention remains 


SUCfS) Tho I Il, 835 4: 
SC So TAn il Wess wise 4delowae2ncoleoe 
36 4d. 15, loc. cit. and ad 1. 
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intact. Attention to God, the end of charity, is still there, and so 
saves prayer from ruin. 


Conclusion 


The above considerations should have made clear the relative 
importance of attention and intention in prayer and shown the 
partial harmlessness of involuntary inattention. St. Thomas’ teach- 
ing strikes one as steering a happy middle course between two 
extremes: overstressing the harm of unwilful distractions, and 
underrating it altogether as though they could never be seriously 
harmful. It suggests sincerity and peaceful patience in fighting 
them. An effort must be made to prevent their becoming harmful 
by spoiling the intention of prayer; but it need not be so anxious 
and nervous as to injure that very intention—as it well could be. 
What he says about the different objects of attention in prayer 
insinuates one means for overcoming or forestalling inattention, 
namely, by varying the object of one’s actual attention, now think- 
ing of the words, then of their meaning, or of the One to whom we 
pray or the purpose we pray for. It also hints that prayer is less 
a matter of the head than of the heart—the head must give the lead, 
no doubt, but only to the extent of making possible the loving 
surrender of the heart. 


Elizabeth of the Trinity 
For the 50th Anniversary of her Death on November 9th. 
HILDA GRAEF 


Tue whole world knows the name of Teresa of Lisieux, the most 
hidden of saints in her lifetime, the most publicized after her death. 
But comparatively few people have heard of her younger contem- 
porary, Elizabeth Catez, so similar to her in many ways, yet so 
different in others. She, too, was a member of the French bourgeoisie, 
nevertheless, the ‘milieu’ from which she came was entirely different 
from that of St. Teresa. Elizabeth’s ancestors on both sides were 
French officers; they were good Catholics, but by no means so 
devout as M. and Mme. Martin. Like St. Teresa, Elizabeth, too, 
lost one of her parents at a very early age, but it was her father, 
and she and her younger sister were brought up by her mother, whom 
she loved and venerated no less than Teresa loved M. Martin. 


Elizabeth was a headstrong little girl whose violent outbursts of 
temper would sometimes frighten her mother. Indeed, few saints 
have been gentle by nature; the kingdom of heaven is of the violent, 
and often an impetuous and passionate character is the foundation 
of great sanctity. Elizabeth set to work very early to overcome her 
dominant fault. She dates her ‘conversion’ from her first confession, 
when she determined to take up an unrelenting fight against herself. 
Apart from suppressing her fits of temper as much as possible she 
would also practice mortifications that seem extraordinary to us for 
a small girl, but are much less unusual in France, where the moral 
and ascetical education of children is so very different. Elizabeth, 
determined to make herself as uncomfortable as she could, would 
put old matches in her shoes or place a pin in her hair in a way that 
hurt. She was very musical, and her expressive piano playing won 
her much admiration at children’s concerts. He mother put her on 
her guard against vanity, and one night before a rather important 
concert she asked Our Lady not to permit her to take part in it if 
she were to offend God by being too pleased with hersief. A few 
hours later she developed such violent pains in her ears that she 
could not attend the performance. 
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With such precocious zeal for mortification it is not surprising 
that she should have made up her mind to become a nun when she 
was only seven. Her first Communion, at the age of ten, made a deep 
impression; far from looking forward to a festive breakfast after- 
wards, she said to one of her small friends: “I am not hungry; 
Jesus has fed me well.” 


Madame Catez noticed her daughter’s obvious absorption in 
prayer with increasing apprehension, A religious vocation was the 
Jast thing she wanted for Elizabeth, who was growing up into a 
charming and attractive young girl bound to arouse the admiration 
of many desirable young men. The maternal policy was soon clear : 
Elizabeth was formally forbidden to have any more relations with 
the Carmelites in her home town, in whose convent she had been a 
frequent guest; instead, she was taken to a succession of parties. 
She would appear smiling and elegant, yet to those who knew her 
well her expression would betray that she was not really there with 
her thoughts. She had made a vow of virginity when she was fourteen, 
and, strange to say, at the same time prayed that she might die 
young. The smart world which her mother did all she could to make 
attractive to her failed completely to gain her favour. Whenever she 
could, she spent long hours in church, and when one of her mother’s 
friends once asked her what she could find to say to God all that 
time she answered simply: ‘“‘O, Madame, we love each other.” 


At long last Madame Catez realized that nothing she could do 
would break her daughter’s determination to become a nun. When 
Elizabeth was nineteen she told her that she would raise no more 
objections; she allowed her to resume her relations with the Dijon 
Carmelites, but she would still have to wait two years, till she was 
twenty-one, before she could enter. A mother’s love is not always 
entirely unselfish, and Madame Catez’ ideas of her daughter’s 
happiness were very different from Elizabeth’s own. It is often the 
most loved members of a family whom God desires for Himself. 
This is not surprising, for the religious life demands just those 
qualities of generosity and self-forgetful affection that endear sons 
and daughters also to their parents. 


It is characteristic of Elizabeth that she spent her last two years 
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‘in the world’ not having ‘a last fling’, but as a serious preparation for 
the cloister. She followed a retreat given by a Jesuit and determined 
to put into action the principle of agere contra, acting against the 
grain, going even so far as to give up some of her frequent Com- 
munions in deference to the wishes of her mother. One last chance 
seemed to offer to the latter to change Elizabeth’s determination, 
after all: Madame Catez had been given to understand that a 
magnificent marriage could be arranged for her daughter, such as 
she could never reasonably have hoped to contact. Could not perhaps 
Elizabeth be made to see reason at the last moment? The prospect 
of such an enviable connexion, of a position of great importance and 
influence, was surely worth considering. So Madame Catez went to 
see Elizabeth’s confessor, who advised her to point out to her 
daughter all the advantages of the proposal, but not to arrange a 
meeting with the person in question without her daughter’s consent. 
Elizabeth, who, in the manner of the French girls of her generation 
faithfully recorded all her experiences in a diary, wrote in her 
journal: “I had never expected this, but I remained entirely indif- 
ferent to this tempting proposal. My heart is no longer free; I have 
given it to the King of kings, I can no longer dispose of it.” 


During one of her visits to the parlour, shortly before she entered, 
Elizabeth met a Dominican theologian, Father Vallée, who was 
destined to have a profound influence on her spiritual life. So far 
her great devotion had been to Christ crucified; and she had some- 
times been worried, because in her prayer she seemed to do nothing 
but remain recollected within herself. Father Vallée now drew her 
attention to the text of St. Paul: “Know you not that you are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’’. Her 
own name, Elizabeth, meant just this: house of God—so it was 
right for her to withdraw into the depths of her own soul, in a very 
real sense the home of the Holy Trinity. This came as a revelation 
to her, and she began more and more to live in this recollection of 
the mystery of the divine indwelling in the human soul. 


When she was at last allowed to enter, on August 2, 1901, she was 
already so profoundly recollected that the other nuns thought this 
was too good to last. They were, however, mistaken. Elizabeth con- 
tinued to live in the presence of God; she wrote to her family that 
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she found God everywhere, at prayer just as well as when doing the 
laundry: “If you knew how happy I am! My horizon grows every 
day.” It is sometimes thought that enclosed nuns, cut off from the 
world and enjoying but a minimum of outside influence, must 
become narrow in their outlook. This may, indeed, sometimes 
happen, but only if their spiritual development is for some reason or 
other arrested. If they really live their vocation to the full, their 
outook will, on the contrary, become broadened and deepened, 
because they will be drawn ever more closely into the intimacy of 
God Himself. Elizabeth, with her growing realization of the tremen- 
dous mystery of the Trinity, developed rapidly into an authentic 
contemplative embracing the needs of the whole world in her prayer. 
The letters to her family and friends which she wrote from the 
convent bear eloquent witness to this. “I am more and more con- 
vinced,”’ she wrote a few months after her entering, “‘that the grille 
does not separate us, and that the souls who are united to God and 
to each other know always where to find one another.” ““How I pray 
for you when I feel that God invades my whole soul’, and, even more 
strikingly: “‘A Carmelite is a soul that has looked upon Christ 
crucified, that has seen Him offering Himself as victim for souls to 
His Father; and, recollecting herself under this great vision of the 
charity of Christ, she has understood the passion of His soul and 
wants to give herself like Him.” 


There is no flight from the world in this; on the contrary, within 
the solitude of her cell Elizabeth feels herself united to the Trinity, 
‘my Three’ as she loves to say, and thus to all mankind. Since Father 
Vallée had drawn her attention to the text from 1 Corinthians on the 
divine indwelling, she had immersed herself deeply in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, whom she constantly cites in her letters. Like the great 
apostle, she desires to live, no longer herself, but Christ in her. Now 
the Christ-life always implies the Cross. So far, despite all the 
deprivations of the Carmelite life necessarily entails, Elizabeth had 
been overwhelmingly happy, finding God everywhere. Shortly after 
she had received the habit all was changed. Prayer was no longer a 
joy. God seemed far away, she was conscious of nothing but her 
own faults and miseries. But she endured bravely. Later she wrote 
to a friend who went through similar troubles: “I think the secret 
of peace and happiness is to forget oneself, to cease being occupied 
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with oneself, though this does not mean that one no longer feels 
one’s own physical and moral miseries.” 

Most neuroses of our neurotic time are certainly due to precisely 
this inordinate preoccupation with ourselves, which can be just as 
dangerous in the cloister as in the world. But how can one be cured 
of this pernicious habit? “‘ Perhaps it may seem difficult to you to 
forget yourself,” writes Elizabeth, “‘but do not worry about it, if you 
knew how simple it is. I will give you my ‘secret’. Think of this 
God who dwells in you, whose temple you are . . . for we shall 
not be purified by looking at our misery, but by looking at Him 
who is all purity and sanctity.’ Her famous prayer to the Trinity, 
which she whote two years before her early death, begins: ““O my 
God, Trinity that I adore, help me utterly to forget myself and to 
establish myself in Thee.” This self-forgetfulness is a gift of God; 
but Elizabeth is convinced that if we really desire it God will give it 
to us. In her own life it found expression in the new name she gave 
herself, when she read the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians the words that God has chosen us, not for our own 
aggrandisement, but to be “unto the praise of His glory” —in laudem 
gloriae, and henceforth she often signed herself Laudem gloriae. 


As a young girl Elizabeth had asked to die early; in her prayer 
to the Trinity she had written: ‘““O my Three, my All . . . immensity 
in which I lose myself, I give myself up to Thee as a prey.’’ God 
took her at her word and, in the last year of her life, made her 
literally His ‘prey’ that was being slowly devoured by a most painful 
disease which was probably cancer of the stomach. During these 
weeks and months of intense suffering her great consolation was a 
small statue of Our Lady of Lourdes, which she called ‘Gate of 
Heaven’. It was now that she learned most deeply what it means to 
‘live, not I, but Christ in me’. “As He has substituted me in His 
place on the Cross, the Virgin is there to teach me to suffer like 
Him ... and when I shall have said my ‘It is consummated’ the 
‘Gate of Heaven’ will still be there to introduce me into the eternal 
dwellings.”’ 


Without any relief from drugs she suffered the long drawn-out 
agony of her illness, dragging herself as often as she could to a 
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tribune from which she could look into the chapel. When, two days 
before her death, the doctor, himself an unbeliever, told her that 
her pulse was extremely weak, she was overjoyed: “In two short 
days I shall be in the bosom of my Three.” Then she spoke to him 
about the divine adoption, the mystery of God’s love. Her last words 
were: “‘I go to the light, to the life, to love.” 


She was twenty-six when she died, and, once more like St. Teresa 
of Lisieux, she, too, was conscious of a special apostolate with 
which she would be entrusted after her death. ‘‘It seems to me that 
my mission in heaven will be to draw souls to God by helping them 
to go out from themselves and cling to God by a simple movement 
of love, to keep them in this great interior silence so that God can 
dwell in them and transform them into Himself.” This mission, it is 
true, is less universal than St. Teresa’s ‘Little Way’. It addresses 
itself mainly to those who feel drawn to a more strictly interior life 
of prayer. Yet we are witnessing today an increasing attraction to 
the contemplative life, a conscious turning away from the too great 
noise and bustle, the too materialistic outlook of our contemporary 
civilization, to the calm and peaceful life of union with God. 
Elizabeth Catez, herself deliberately brought up in a world of parties 
and amusements designed to distract her from her desire for Carmel, 
resisted every temptation this world held out for her to give herself 
completely to her one great love. She, too, taught a ‘simple’ way, the 
way of forgetting one’s own self and living in communion with the 
divine Persons who dwell in every soul in the State of grace. In the 
spiritual stress and confusion following the political upheavals in 
these last decades after her death, her message has already gained a 
wide hearing in Europe and will no doubt penetrate ever more 
deeply also into other parts of the world. 


The Salesian Way 


VINCENT KERNS, M.S.F-.S. 


St. FRANCIS OF SALES was an optimist. His optimism was based 
on the fundamental conviction that God loves us. God does not 
despise the sinner; he never despises a man in spite of his defects. 
St. Francis was determined that man should not despise himself. 
Original sin has not vitiated human nature to the point of total 
corruption, but only weakened it. ‘‘Even the finest character can be 
spoiled by bad habits; even the most dissolute character can be 
improved and mastered by God’s grace, in the first place, backed 
up by effort and care ;1 for St. Francis insisted on the importance 
of continual efforts. ‘Occasional falls into mortal sin,’ he once wrote 
to a lady,? ‘do not hinder growth in holiness as long as we have 
no intention of resigning ourselves to evil, and so become steeped 
in it. Although we lose sanctity by sinning mortally, we regain it 
immediately we are sincerely sorry. After preaching the Lenten 
sermons at Dijon in the springtime of 1604, he claimed to have met 
literally ‘hundreds’ of ordinary people who lived extremely holy 
lives. 


But St. Francis was not merely an optimist ; he was also a realist. 
He had no illusions. He knew that failings are inevitable. ‘We must 
not be unfair and demand the impossible of ourselves.’* Perfection 
is an ideal that is never reached in this life ; self love can be morti- 
fied, but it never dies while life lasts. “The virtue of patience is the 
surest way to perfection. If we are expected to be patient with other 
people, we must also be patient with ourselves.’> So St. Francis set 
out to develop the true idea of Christian perfection and the efforts 
needed to reach it. ‘We forget the axiom of the saints, who warn 
us to begin each day as though we were starting afresh on the path 
of holiness. If we did, we should not be surprised at our weakness 


1 Oeuvres de St. Francois de Sales (Annecy Edition), Vol. HI, p. 68. All the 
quotations from St. Francis in this article, unless otherwise stated, are my 
own translations from this Edition. 

* Mme de Grandmaison. Oeuvres, Vol. XVI, p. 98. 

5 Letter to Mgr. Antoine de Revol, Bishop of Dol. Oeuvres, Vol. XII, p. 295. 

* Oeuvres, Vol. XIX, p. 340. 

> Letter to Mlle de Soulfour, Oeuvres, Vol. XII, p. 203. 
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or defects. We have never finished ; we must always be courageously 
beginning anew.’6 


‘The outstanding characteristic of his school of holiness was 
balance, in which are involved breadth and moderation and tran- 
quility. His was the sort of sanctity that attracts admiration but 
does not frighten, and that seems (surprisingly) to fit in with the 
average human life instead of clashing with it.’7 


Although he once said that sanctity was the greatest of all miracles, 
St. Francis also maintained that it was within the reach of every- 
body. “Provided we want to,’ he stressed from the pulpit, ‘we can— 
in the world or in religion—reach a very high degree of perfection.’® 
In another sermon he declared : ‘Everyone is called to perfection, 
since our Lord was speaking to everybody when He said: You 
are to be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. (Mt. 5, 48). 
In practice, however, we can echo the words of the Gospel : Many 
are called, but few are chosen. (Mt. 20-16, 22-14). Many aim at 
perfection, but few reach it, because they do not set about it as 
they should—leaning more on God’s goodness and providence than 
on themselves and their own efforts.’9 


Since our Lord has laid the achievement of holiness upon us as 
an obligation, it is only natural that we should ask: What is 
holiness? St. Francis tells us that it is the love of God: ‘our lives 
are good when our loves are good, for love is the life of the soul.’1° 
Genuine holiness of life, he says, is impossible without a deep love 
for God, for the love of God is the source of holiness. “Love is a 
human act, a product of the will.’!1 Our lives are perfect, he ex- 
plains, when our wills are in tune with God’s. This produces what 
he calls ‘the ecstasy of life’,12 a forgetfulness of self in the service 
of God and of our neighbour. “The greater our love, the more 


6 Letter to Mother de Chantal. Oeuvres, Vol. XVI, p. 312. 

7 Diversity in Holiness, R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., pp. 24-5. 

8 Sermon, March 25, 1621. Oeuvres, Vol. X, pp. 58-9. 

9 Sermon, March 6, 1622. Oeuvres, Vol. X, p. 302. 

lo Letter to Mme Brulart. Oeuvres, Vol. XIII, p. 150. (Cf. Letter to Sister de 
Blonay. Oeuvres, Vol. XVII, p. 206). 

11 Oeuvres, Vol. IV, p. 55. 

12 Oeuvres, Vol. V, p. 31. 
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perfect we become.”!3 Love is the principle of perfection, of holiness. 
Man is made to love God and his neighbour: that is the unique 
aim of all perfection: the first two commandments of the Law 
which include all the rest. 


The means by which we put this principle of perfection into 
practice are twofold. Like the principle itself, they come from the 
pages of the Gospel and are not left to our choice: If any man has 
a mind to come my way, let him renounce self, and take up his 
cross, and follow me. (Mt. 16-24). There we are shown the double 
aspect of the spiritual life: the avoidance of sin (deny self and take 
up our cross), and the practice of virtue (follow me). This implies 
asceticism and mortification; but these are not the ends of a 
Christian life, only the means. Perfection consists in love, and out- 
side love mortification has no meaning. ‘Austerity is not perfection, 
though it may be a good way of reaching it."!4 Self denial is not 
the end of the spiritual life, but its indispensable condition. “There 
is little use in emptying ourselves, unless we are going to allow 
ourselves to be filled by God. This was St. Paul’s lesson: You 
must be quit of the old self and clothed in the new. (Coloss. 3-9, 10). 
We must not stay naked, but clothe ourselves with God.’15 It is 
not the elimination of vice that makes a man holy, but the cultiva- 
tion of virtue; for perfection is not just a question of purifying 
ourselves from what is sinful, ‘but of deepening our love for God. 


Discouragement, as we know only too well, often follows our 
efforts to reach perfection. The greatness of the goal, and our 
awareness of the difficulties in reaching it, make us feel that sanctity 
is not for us. It is a subtle and a common temptation, and one that 
St. Francis fought strenuously. This explains his personal presenta- 
tion of the principle and means of perfection. He applies them in 
a spirit of optimism that is balanced between the two poles of 
humility and trust. 


First of all, we must learn to ignore our feelings and emotions. 
We are not to suppress them, but we should realise that they are 


3 Oeuvres, Vol. VI, p. 429. 
4 Oeuvres, Vol. VI, p. 236. 
> Oeuvres, Vol. VI, p. 21. 
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unimportant. They are not entirely under our control. We cannot 
help feeling things (anger, for example), but we can help giving way 
to our feelings. Our emotions and imaginations are not our real 
selves. The real ‘I’ is the will, which alone can give itself to God 
in the essential act of religion. Feelings come and go, but the real 
self (‘the highest point of the soul’, St. Francis calls it) can remain 
united to God; as long as that happens, nothing else matters. ‘I 
don’t like people,’ St. Francis wrote to a lady,16 ‘who care for 
nothing and remain unmoved by anything that happens. They do 
so either from a lack of energy or character, or out of contempt for 
good as well as evil.” Our natural repugnance to God’s will, our 
evil inclinations, our distaste for virtue, and sometimes for prayer, 
are all the inevitable consequences of original sin or our own per- 
sonal sins. We must not pay any attention to them, but give the 
highest point of our soul its true place. It is a mistake to think 
that we shall never. have any desires contrary to the will of God. 
We must not sit down and do nothing, of course, but mortify our- 
selves and struggle on calmly, accepting with the ‘point of the soul’ 
the disturbances that are making themselves felt in the rest of the 
soul. 


We can preserve our balance only by practising the comple- 
mentary virtues of humility and trust. Humility is truth: the truth 
about ourselves and about God. It is the acknowledgment of our 
complete dependence on God : that we are nothing and God is all. 
Humility of the mind, the realisation of our nothingness, is common 
enough. Humility of the will, loving acceptance of our nothing- 
ness, is not so common. ‘No one will ever scale the heights of a 
perfect love for God,’ St. Francis wrote to Madame de Chantal, 
‘until the holiness of humility has brought him to his knees. Our 
Lord values this virtue so highly, that He does not hesitate to let 
us fall into sin, if that will make us humble.’!7 We have to learn 
the truth of our Lord’s statement: Separated from me, you have 
no power to do anything. (John, 15-5). But we learn to mistrust our- 
selves, only to trust in God. We have to go on to add to our Lord’s 
words those of St. Paul: Nothing is beyond my powers, thanks to 


16 Mme de la Fléchére. Oeuvres, Vol. XIV, p. 82. 
17 Qeuyres, Vol. XXI, pp. 185-6; Cf. Vol. VI, p. 405. 
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the strength God gives me. (Philip, 4-13). Humility and trust go 
hand-in-hand. The weaker we realise ourselves to be, the more 
we should trust in the goodness and mercy of God. ‘Our wretched- 
ness, to be sure, serves as a throne to offset our Lord’s unparalleled 
loving kindness.’!8 ‘Although I feel my own wretchedness,’ St. 
Francis added on another occasion, ‘still that does not disturb me. 
Sometimes I am even quite pleased about it, for I recognise that 
I am then a really good object for the display of God’s mercy.’!9 


Such an approach leads to freedom in the spiritual life. What 
St. Francis wanted was a spiritual broadmindedness, no scrupulous 
introspection or useless reflection on our progress. He said he 
would like a hammer to blunt the sharp edges of some minds : ‘If 
you do good, thank God for it; if evil, humble yourself.’2° We 
ought not to go on picking at our consciences; they are tender and 
will easily become sore. We are not to reflect on ourselves too 
much, but leave ourselves in the hands of Providence. ‘Keep your 
gaze upturned by a perfect trust in God’s goodness. Don’t examine 
your progress so much; don’t wish to be so perfect. . . . God has 
led you up to now; He will do so to the end.”2! 


' New editions of two books22 have been published recently which 
present the elements of Salesian spirituality adapted to the needs 
of daily life. The first is by St. Francis himself; the second is by 
a well-known spiritual writer of the eighteenth century, Fr. Grou, 
S.J. Both books are practical little treatises on the spiritual life 
for ordinary folk, and both cover the same ground. 


St. Francis, in his Introduction to the Devout Life, begins by 
explaining what devotion (or perfection) is, and how it is possible 
for everybody to aim at it with the help of a spiritual director. 
Devotion, perfection, he says, is a highly developed love of God. 


18 Letter to Mme de la Fléchére. Oeuvres, Vol. XIV, p. 236. 

19 Letter to Mme de Chantal. Oeuvres, Vol. XII, p. 366. 

20 Letter to Mme de la Fléchére. Oeuvres, Vol. XVI, p. 68. 

21 Letter to Mother de Chantel. Oeuvres, Vol. XIX, p. 255. 

2 Introduction to the Devout Life, St. Francis de Sales, newly translated by 
Michael Day, Cong. Orat. Burns and Oates (Orchard Books), 12/6. 
Manual for Interior Souls, John Nicholas Grou, S.J.,; newly edited and intro- 
duced by Donal O’Sullivan, S.J. Burns and Oates (Orchard Books), 15/-. 
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This is achieved by avoiding sin and sinful attachments, by prayer 
(especially mental prayer), and by frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments. Then St. Francis goes on to discuss the cultivation of the 
virtues, particularly the virtue of humility and those which follow 
from it. There is plenty of practical advice for all states of life. 
Afier dealing with the question of temptation and how to meet it 
(in which his optimistic outlook is so marked), St. Francis ends 
with some suggestions for the periodic renewal of good resolutions. 


Fr. Grou, in his Manual for Interior Souls, also begins by ex- 
plaining the meaning of devotion and true virtue, and how to attain 
them. He also shows the need for a spiritual director, and refuses 
to admit a distinction between director and confessor. He, too, 
deals with prayer and the Christian virtues and the way to react 
in time of temptation. Quoting from St. Francis, Fr. Grou covers 
simply and fully such typically salesian subjects as faithfulness in 
little things, the use we ought to make of our faults, peace of soul, 
simplicity, purity of intention, humility, and the true freedom of 
the children of God. In fact this book enlarges and presents in a 
new form the substance of the Introduction to the Devout Life. 
It could almost have been written by St. Francis—as Fr. O’Sullivan 
says in his excellent introduction: ‘sayings worthy of St. Francis 
himself abound’. 


Fr. O’Sullivan, recalling ‘without acrimony the puckish Provencal 
humour that sets Rodriguez and Scaramelli on one side and Lalle- 
mant, Surin, St. Jure, Caussade, and Grou on the other—while a 
puzzled St. Ignatius balances hesitatingly on the wall’, is at pains 
to point out the Ignatian ‘spirit’ of Fr. Grou. This does not prevent 
us linking Fr. Grou with St. Francis. After all, the latter was 
educated by the Jesuits, and many traces of St. Ignatius’ Spiritual 
Exercises can be found in his works.23 As a matter of fact, we could 
apply Br. O’Sullivan’s final remark equally to St. Francis: “But 
no “Order” or no “School” can hope to confine within its own 
private limits that great “interior soul”, John Nicholas Grou. At 
his best and finest he transcends all schools and belongs before all 


23 The meditations in the first part of the Introduction to the Devout Life are 
almost a complete summary of the}Exercises. 
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else to that school of which he wrote so ardently, The School of 
Jesus Christ.’ 


It is interesting to notice the similar reasons both authors gave 
for writing their books. ‘My intention,’ says St. Francis, ‘is to write 
for those who have to live in the world and who, according to their 
state, to all outward appearances have to lead an ordinary life ; 
and who, often enough, will not think of undertaking a devout life, 
considering it impossible.’24 ‘The persons for whom I write,’ de- 
clares Fr. Grou, ‘are only those who have made up their minds 
never deliberately and with intention to commit a single fault, and 
who nevertheless do fall into many faults, in spite of their good 
resolutions, through inadvertence, or on the impulse of the moment, 
or through weakness.’25 Perhaps that is why both books have seen 
many editions and attracted many translators, even outside the 
Catholic Church. 


The translation of the Manual for Interior Souls is essentially 
the same as that published in 1889 by the St. Anselm’s Society in 
London, and frequently reprinted by Burns Oates and Washbourne. 
This new edition has been modernised and many of the archaisms 
removed. For example, ‘no one is so amiable in the ordinary inter- 
course of life as a really devout man’, now appears as ‘no one is so 
charming in the ordinary intercourse of life... .” (p. 4). Where 
the old edition had: ‘This is what the soul has to do with regard 
to God. As to what regards him whom God has given to her for a 
guide, she ought to see God only in him’—the new edition reads : 
‘This is what I have to do with regard to God. As to what regards 
him whom God has given to me for a guide, I ought to see God 
only in him’ (p. 172). Unfortunately, in places, the French still 
shows through its English dress. 


Sixteen years studying the works of St. Francis of Sales have 
taught me how heartbreaking is the task of turning his sixteenth 
century French idiom into twentieth century English. Fr. Day is 
to be congratulated on his courage in attempting a new translation 


*4 Introduction to the Devout Life, (Fr. Day’s translation), p. 1. 
2° Manual for Interior Souls, Chapter 20, p. 81. 
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of the Introduction to the Devout Life ; but at least one reader has 
been disappointed to find that his claim to have turned it ‘into 
simple, straightforward, contemporary English’ is not always ful- 
filled. Perhaps that is because he admits to a fear of the bogey of 
translators, paraphrase. ‘Too literal a translation,’ he says, ‘would 
be no true translation and do no service to the original; on the 
other hand a certain fredom in translation might be mistaken for 
paraphrase.” A good translation must involve paraphrase ; how 
else can the original fit naturally and easily into a new idiom? If it 
does not, it is inevitable that the underlying spirit of the original 
will be lost. Was not Belloc’s advice, ‘transmute boldly’? 


The aim Fr. Day sets himself demands ‘a certain freedom’. He 
tells us that he is ‘concerned primarily with the thought of the 
original writer and with the problem of expressing that thought 
as Clearly as possible . . . he is dealing with words as signs,’ he 
claims, ‘and must use valid signs, signs which are valid here and 
now ; he must abandon signs which were once valid, but are so 
no longer.” Yet his style, seasoned with a slight archaic flavour, 
is not sufficiently contemporary. He uses words of Latin, rather 
than Anglo-Saxon, derivation (e.g., practise charity with alacrity,’ 
p. 10), and favours the Latin form of construction. In addition, 
he has not quite succeeded in catching the natural homeliness of 
St. Francis. 


This new translation is rather too literal at times and, while it is 
not helped by the punctuation, often makes for uneasy reading. 
For example: ‘The ills of the soul, like those of the body, come 
post-haste on horseback and depart slowly, on foot, so, Philothea, 
this enterprise demands patience and courage’ (p. 18). And why 
translate insupportable as ‘insupportable’, when the natural English 
word is ‘unbearable’, a word which the translator does use on one 
occasion (p. 91)? Fr. Day’s short paragraphs help his translation, 
but there are a few lapses. One paragraph three pages long is tiring 
to read (pp. 106-9), especially when even the original divides it into 
five ! 

The main problem facing the salesian translator is, how would 
St. Francis say this if he were writing today? At times, one is 
tempted to say, he would not say it at all! Fr. Day solves the 
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almost insuperable difficulty of quaint or out-of-date examples by 
the simple method of omitting them. And who would blame him? 
But he does not seem to have any fixed principle in this regard. 
Then, on one occasion, we have a queer mixture of literalness and 
freedom: ‘When any evil befalls you take the remedies within 
your power according to God’s will; to do otherwise would be 
tempting God; but having taken such remedies leave the outcome 
to God’s good pleasure with complete resignation. If they are 
successful, thank him humbly; if not, bless him with patience, 
which very few people do’ (p. 97). The word ‘evil’ should be 
‘sickness’, as is clear from the context.26 Surely benisses-le avec 
patience needs paraphrasing in English to bring out the meaning! 
The final clause, ‘which very few people do’, is not in the original ; 
to insert it, however true it may be, is to commit St. Francis to an 
opinion which he may not have wished to express. 

But there are passages where Fr. Day really does achieve his 
aim. Here is one of them: ‘Once let the sun go down upon our 
wrath, once let it stay the night, it will wake as hatred, and there 
will be little we can do to free ourselves from it. It finds a thousand 
false excuses to feed upon, for no angry man considers his anger 
to be unjust’ (p. 115). 


No doubt the titles of spiritual classics have themselves become 
classics, but it does seem a pity. The titles of both these new 
publications may deter just the people for whom they were written. 
If only Manuel des Gmes intérieures could become ‘A Guide to the 
Spiritual Life’, and /’Introduction a la vie dévote could appear as 
‘First Steps in Holiness’ ! 


‘Francis of Sales,’ wrote Pius XI,27 ‘appears given to the Church 
through God’s special decree, so as to counter that point of view 
deeply rooted in his time, and not yet overcome today, which says 


6 St. Francis used almost the same words in a letter to a lady (possibly Mme de la 
Fléchére) a year later: ““There’s no harm in wanting a cure; rather, you must 
do all you can to obtain one. Sickness is willed by God, but He can also provide 
the cure for it. Take whatever remedies you can, and then leave yourself in 
God’s hands. If He does not wish your condition to improve, accept it cheer- 
fully. If He allows the remedy to be successful, thank Him for it.” (Cf. Oeuvres, 
Vol. XV, p. 141). 

2? Encyclical: Rerum omnium perturbationem, January 26, 1923. 
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that true saintliness . . . is so difficult to achieve that the majority 
of the faithful could not possibly attain it . . . and also that the 
urge to sanctify is bound up with such great toil and difficulty that 
it is not generally achieved by men and women outside the cloister.’ 
The Holy Father added that priests should therefore ‘encourage 
the faithful to follow the sanctity corresponding to their state in 
Tike: 

The latest editors of the books under review have answered the 
Holy Father’s appeal by making the teaching of two masters of the 
spiritual life available to everyone. That, after all, is the salesian 
way. 

VINCENT KERNS, M.S.F-.S. 


Book Reviews 


THe EUCHARIST AND THE CONFESSIONAL. By F. D. Joret, O.P., Blackfriars 
Publications, London, 1955. 192pp.. 12/6d. 


My First reaction to this book was to question the wisdom of translating 
a work on the Sacraments which so antedates many of the sacramental 
studies which the modern liturgical movement has inspired. But I found 
that the book, a translation of Aux Sources de l’eau Vive is less concerned 
with what the two sacraments are than with their fruits for the individual 
and how best he can fit himself to receive them more abundantly. It is 
a book that will provide a sound theological basis and a good deal of 
material for many a conference on Holy Communion and Confession and 
it can be recommended to any Catholic. 


The doctrine that Our Lord is the universal mediator of all graces, stated 
thus baldly, does not convey very much to one who is not a trained 
theologian. That is why Our Lord couched the doctrine in homely images, 
which come within our experience; the image of the fountain of living 
water, of the vine and the branches, of the body and its members. Fr. 
Joret uses these images to expound the doctrine in his introduction. As 
he remarks: ‘They are the actual expressions the Saviour used to reveal 
the truth to us and to bring it home to our human mind which can only 
grasp an idea through an image.’ That is a fair indication of Fr. Joret’s 
method throughout the book as a whole. Each section is illustrated from 
sacred Scripture, from the Fathers, from the writings or the lives of the 
saints, from profane authors. Many of the day-to-day problems of the 
Christian life are discussed in detail and_ profitably—thanksgiving and 
preparation for Holy Communion, the penitent’s role in the sacrament of 
Penance, how to derive profit from frequent confession, etc. The transla- 
tion is competent, apart from a few slips. I am glad to say that the threat 
was not carried out which the translator makes unwittingly on page forty- 
seven: ‘We shall have occasion to labour this point when we treat of the 
right spirit in which to approach the holy table.’ 

. Austin Flannery, O.P. 


Mystery AND Mysticism. Blackfriars, 1956. 9/6d. 


THis valuable symposium contains six essays by French and English writers : 
“Mysticism and Mystery” by A. Plé, O.P., “Mysterion” and “Mysticism: 
An Essay on the history of a Word” by L. Bouyer, Cong. Orat., “St. Paul’s 
Mysticism” by L. Cerfaux, “The Christian Myth’ by Ian Hislop, O.P., 
and “Studies on the phenomena of mystical experience” by A. Léonard, 
O.P. The essays are of high standard and deserve careful study, yet they are 
not here presented to the best advantage. Such a ‘symposium of English 
and French writers requires an Introduction, in which the difference of 
terminology between the two languages is outlined. 


“Mystere” and “mystique” although sharing a common derivation with 
“mystery” and “Mystic” have acquired different shades of meaning in their 
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current usage. French theologians speak with ease of “Le mystére du 
Christ”, “Le mystére de Avent’, “Le mystére des anges’, etc., applying 
the term to concrete supernatural realities. In latter years translation of 
the writings of Dr. Séhngen and of Dom Odo Casel has familiarized the 
well-read priest with the term “mysterion”. 


In current English, however, “mystery” has a slightly different connotation ; 
our approach is more subjective and psychological. ‘‘Mystery” suggests the 
inability of the mind to comprehend a truth, and only secondarily, the 
object. The term ‘mysterion’ has an alien ring. Finally, ‘‘mysticism” has 
a more strictly religious connotation in English than it has in French. It 
signifies a supra-rational apprehension of the Divine Being, and we would 
not use it to translate “La mystique du Sport” or “Vers une mystique 
familiale”. 


To place side by side French and English writings on these subjects may 
confuse the reader, and certainly taxes the translator who has to choose 
between conveying the thought in different words, or producing such literal 
monstrosities as “the mystery-minded theology of mystical experience” or 
“mystery-minded mysticism can give these mysteries their full place in 
mystical experience”’. 


To derive full benefit from this symposium the reader is advised to start 
with the fundamental study “Mysterion” of Louis Bouyer, and then read 
“The mysticism of St. Paul’? which will keep him in the same atmosphere. 
Using “Mysticism” (L. Bouyer) and ‘Mysticism and Mystery” of Fr. Plé 
as a bridge, he can pass over to the very thorough study of mystical ex- 
perience, both inside and outside the Catholic Church, contributed by Fr. 
Léonard—some sixty-eight pages. To the present reviewer “The Christian 
myth” seems out of context. 


May he suggest, that in a second edition, the editors would include the 
fine study “Mystére et liturgie’ by Fr. Dalmais, O.P., to complete the 
symposium and to acquaint the reader with the vital significance and real 
fruitfulness of “le mystére’’, “the mysterion”, or—since all language is 


inadequate—of living in Christ. 
Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B. 


Famity Lire—the Christian Way. By Katherine James (No. 3 in the 
Cosqueville Series). Shelton and Murray, 39-41 Palace Street, London, 
S.W.1. No price mark. 


Ir 1s refreshing to find a pamphlet on Marriage, written by a married 
woman, who draws from her own experience. It is very different from 
reading a book on Marriage by some eminent doctor in medicine or 
psychology, or by a priest. Katherine James knows her principles. So well 
does she express them that I thought at least once that the writer might 
be a priest pretending to be a married woman. But the introduction by 
Father Holloway assured me that I was rash-judging the author. Besides 
she has the happy knack of showing how principles can be put into action, 
which is not the gift of a priest in writing on this subject, nor should it be. 
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For instance there is courage, which so many of our long-courting, late 
marrying couples lack. “This is the problem so many couples have to face 
today—where to live; whether to start off as some courageously do—in oe 
room, hoping to be able to get better quarters as the family enlarges; or 
to begin life with an ‘in-law’, again usually with the hope of moving later. 
A further alternative is to postpone marriage until the couple is able to 
rent or buy a house in a good district. 

“Personally I am all for starting off in whatever one is fortunate enough 
to be able to find, provided it is reasonably practical, rather than to have 
the marriage put off indefinitely. After all, marriage really is rather a leap 
into the dark, trusting in God, and so it seems reasonable to me to do the 
best one can as far as accommodation goes, trusting Him in this too—and 
even though it may not be much more than a slum district to live in” (p.14). 


There is wisdom in that as well as courage. My own limited experience 
of housing problems in Dublin has proved that people who hope to get 
a council house must first create a problem. It is not the right thing, but 
it happens. From her own married life, Mrs. James tells another story 
which illustrates the place of courage and confidence in the family: “Our 
third baby, Christine, was conceived as a challenge to Divine Providence. 
John junior was six and Mary three years old when she was born, in 1947. 
‘We just can’t have any more children while we are in this flat’, John had 
said, ‘It’s impossible’. ‘Then let’s make the impossible possible, and perhaps 
we shall somehow find somewhere else to live,’ I replied. So Christine 


came.” Within six months of her birth the accommodation problem was 
solved. 


Mrs. James is gifted with an instinctive grasp of what England really 
needs to-day. She writes: “Yet if England boasted a live, informed body of 
Catholic parents courageous enough to accept parenthood in a far greater 
measure where children were given to them, the conversion of this country 
might well be considerably hastened.” (p.33). For the two-baby family is 
being catered for in England to such an extent that to have more children 
would be a sin against society. We cannot but admire Mrs. James, and 
others, Catholics and non-Catholics alike, who are re-acting against this 
race-surcide. 


Jerome Toner, O.P. 


THE PATH To THE HeEIGcuTs. R. Plus, S.J. Burns Oates. p.125. 8/6. 


IN THIS book by the noted French Jesuit we are given an essay on the art 
of self-mastery as a necessary means to personal sanctification. The work 
is intended principally for the instruction of youth, who often find them- 
selves hampered by some besetting sin of sensuality. The author compares 
the work of self-control with overcoming the hazards that are encountered 
in mountain-climbing, where ascent to the heights is attained only after 
a struggle. A person setting out to climb a mountain must have the services 
of a reliable guide to point out the safest path, if he is to avoid the crevasses, 
the avalanches and pitfalls of the glacier-filled valleys. 
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Similarly the soul’s attainment of holiness takes place only after a hard 
struggle with sin has been fought. Young people setting out in life often 
drift into habits of sin, which if not mastered in time may lead to perdition. 
It is such, especially, who need encouragement and strength if they are to 
tise above their bad habits and overcome them. The means given to us 
by God to overcome the sinful inclinations of our nature are, happily, close 
at hand. By frequent use of prayer and the Sacraments young people can 
begin their spiritual life on solid foundations of virtue and piety. The Grace 
of God can overcome all obstacles in the human soul, provided that soul 
is prepared to do its share in the suppression of sinful habits. 


This book might well be called a study on the problems of adolescence. 
The author makes liberal use of examples from the lives of the saints and 
others Though written principally for the use of French youth, the message 
it contains can be adapted to suit the needs of youth everywhere. The 
style is concise, clear and without embellishment, and makes for easy reading 
throughout. 

Peter Evans, O.P. 


TENDERS OF THE FLOCK. Leo T. Trese. Sheed and Ward, 1956. 10/6. 


AS IN EARLIER books Father Trese is writing mainly for his fellow-priests. 
It is no small tribute to the author’s zeal and ability that he can still write 
refreshingly, and with telling effect upon the topics of the parochial priest’s 
life. With the characteristic disclaimer, “The only priest I know really well 
is myself ; so I should be careful about making general statements.’ Father 
Trese remorselessly brings us face to face with our different selves: the 
Happy Priest, the Prayerful Priest, the Dissatisfied Priest, the Generous 
Priest, the Unsecular Priest, the Marian Priest. 


Readers who chuckled ruefully over Vessel of Clay may be disappointed 
here at the almost complete absence of the trans-Atlantic quip ; Tenders of 
the Flock is not light weight. It is less amusing than the others, but more 
searching and, therefore, more salutary. “The insincere man (priest or 
otherwise) likes to use people. . . . He is a hand-shaker, an opportunist, a 
politician (statesmen, please forgive the simile), a double-dealer. We all 
have met him at one time or another, we even may have caught glimpses 
of him in our own mirrors.” For priests, this book is above all, practical. 
But Father Trese is too wise a priest, too experienced a writer to lose him- 
self in a welter of practical detail. He never fails to envisage the priestly life 
against the background of that Christian life which the priest, by reason 
of his ordination, should so pre-eminently portray. Accordingly for the 
lay reader too this is a rewarding book ; the emphasis throughout upon 
the essentially heroic character of the priesthood cannot be without power 
to inspire. 

Augustine Valkenburg, O.P. 


IRISH PILGRIMAGE. Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould, B.Sc., Ph.D. Gill. 16/-. 


Dr. Pocuin MouLp is surely unique amongst the distinguished English 
converts who have been won for Catholicism over the past century by 
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reason of the motive which seems to have predominantly determined her 
submission to the Church. She has become a Catholic primarily, it appears, 
through her love of penance as exemplified above all in the lives of the 
Celtic saints of Ireland and Scotland, and the numerous works of com- 
manding merit which have come from her pen in recent years are mainly 
concerned with this theme. 


The work under review, a typical product of this attitude, gives a full 
and satisfying survey of the various penitential stations and pilgrimage 
shrines of Ireland. It is factual to the last degree, painstaking and thorough 
in a manner befitting the trained scientific inquirer which she is, and by 


reason of the incisive vigour of its style, most wonderfully satisfying and 
inspiring. 


An eloquent illustration of the spirit in which Dr. Pochin Mould has 
addressed herself to her task is afforded by her account of her visit to Clon- 
macnoise. How many would dream of doing so (as she has done) by sailing 
up the Shannon from Limerick, enjoying, in transit, the spine-chilling ex- 
perience of passing through the locks at Ardnacrusha. But then how much 
more nobly satisfying the first view of “St. Kieran’s City fair” emerging 
suddenly round the bend of the stately river than what one reaps from the 
tame, pedestrian approach by land. Her acquaintance with the other great 
pilgrimage centres has been gained in like fashion. She has “done the 
rounds” at Ballyvourney barefoot on a freezing February day; she has 
cheerfully endured the rigours of Lough Derg; and has tramped “with 
bleeding feet and bare” from station to station in the severest of all Irish 
pilgrimages—that of Glencolmcille. Knowledge thus gained at first hand 


enhances the value of her work by infusing it with a dash of the adventurous 
and the heroic. 


Of the many English friends of Ireland who have merited the epithet 
Hibernis ipsis Hibernior our author deserves it in the most unqualified degree. 
With a sure touch, she has laid bare the essential element in Irish Catholicism 
which so many Irish fail to see for themselves. For her, the Celt is not a 
moonstruck Jack o’ the Lanthorn wandering in a Yeatsian mist, nor a 
Shavian playboy, nor a pervert from the Joyce mould. He is, at least where 
religion is concerned, a hard, uncompromising realist. All who know the 
genuine Ireland, are aware that this is the truth, and must, in consequence, 
feel deeply grateful to Dr. Pochin Mould for her brilliant vindication of it. 


A book like this is, unfortunately, rather caviare to the general. Still, 
dealing as it does with matters so vital to our country’s spiritual well-being, 
one hopes that it will reach a large public, particularly that portion of our 
people who show themselves so truly in tune with the authentic tradition 


of our race, as they keep vigil at Lough Derg, or climb the rough storm- 
swept side of Croagh Patrick. 


Benedict O’Sullivan, O.P. 
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STANDING ON HoLy Grounp. By Father Robert Nash, S.J. Gill, Dublin, 
1956. pp. 140. 12/6d. 


Tuis little book has saved some delightful meditations from the fire. For 
that is the depressing thing one feels about writing in newspapers. Even 
the interested readers will find that their paper is in the fire or in the parish 
priest's waste paper collection before they have really digested an article. 
Of course, frequently newspaper articles deserve no nobler fate. That 
cannot be said of Father Nash’s articles. STANDING ON HoLy GROUND 
appeared as a series in the Jrish Press; it is an account of a pilgrimage 
made to the Holy Land in October, 1954. 


The writer is not a curious pilgrim, but one whose whole soul was centred 
on the places hallowed by the presence of Our Lord. The thoughts and 
memories which occurred to his devout mind fill the pages of this book. 
There is a beautiful meditation at Jacob’s well, and another out at Bethany. 
The zeal of the writer flashes from his occasional comments on present-day 
Palestine, his eager desire for the conversion of the Jews, so pressingly 
put on p.25, and his sympathy with the dispossessed Arabs. The small talk 
which runs in and out of the meditations shows how carefully Father Nash 
compiled his diary of the pilgrimage. It includes even the sudden outbursts 
of disappointment from the fellow pilgrims who did not realize that peace 
can only be had at home. How perfectly natural was the complaint of one 
of them: ‘Ill be very glad to get back to Gardiner Street where I can say a 
decent prayer!’ (p. 129). Asides like that one make Father Nash an ex- 
cellent newspaper columnist ; but his chapter on Mount Thabor entitles him 
to a place in a nobler company still. 

Ls 


More BLESSED THAN KINGS. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Sands and Co. Ltd., 
London. 12/6. 


More BLESSED THAN KINGS consists of a series of brief studies of some of 
the minor characters of the Gospels, each coupled to a rather longer dis- 
cussion of some point more or less suggested by the particular incident which 
has been described. Its publication this side of the Atlantic raises the ques- 
tion whether a book so redolent of American slang and of American 
circumstances can be successfully transplanted as it stands—Irish housewives 
are likely to smile at the mention of ‘“‘our colored cook” for example. Even 
allowing for the difference of idiom, it does not seem possible to accept 
many of Fr. McCorry’s statements on their face value, for instance to sum 
up St. Paul’s rather complicated thought as “slam-bang imperatives and 
roaring oratory”, or in writing of the Incarnation to say that “God our 
Lord . . . is the greatest democrat in all human history”. The book also 
suffers from a sort of inverted snobbery, overstressing the goodness of 
ordinary folk and the badness of those in authority. Its apologetic has a 
certain shrillness and flippancy about it, which it appears to your reviewer 
is likely to disturb many readers both within and outside the Church. 
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SHINING AS STARS. By John Beevers. Browne and Nolan, Dublin. pp.180. 
15/-. 


Tuis is a delightfully written book and contains the story of Leon Dupont 
and Matt Talbot. Matt needs no introduction, but Leon Dupont was known 
as the holy man of Tours. He lived from 1797 to 1876, quite a long life. 
Matt was still a sinner when Leon Dupont died. Mr. Beevers links the two 
stories together in a most interesting final chapter. He contrasts the differing 
setting of their lives—Dupont, a wealthy, educated Frenchman, Talbot, a 
poor, semi illiterate Dublin workman. Yet he finds in both lives the same 
spiritual message; holiness can be attained in the lay-state, prayer and 
penance are essential duties of every Christian, and simple faith is more 
necessary than ever to-day. He considers it particularly becoming that 
God should single out these men for His special favours in a time when 
the Church was combating the errors of Modernism. 


The facts of Matt Talbot’s life are well known in Ireland now. But Leon 
Dupont will also have his special appeal for Irishmen. He was indefatigable 
in his efforts to have the basilica of St. Martin rebuilt at Tours, and success 
came fourteen years after his death. Mr. Beevers insists that to be a saint 
was a harder thing for the wealthy Frenchman than for poor Matt. Of 
course, Our Lord Himself said that it is next to impossible for a rich man 
to become holy. But one cannot forget that turn which Matt Talbot took, 
and the struggle which must have continued for years after his conversion. 
Of the two saintly men, the author rightly considers Matt as the more 
contemplative soul. Although one was rich, the other poor, both were 
especially distinguished for Christian mortification. On that point hard 
things are written in criticism of the modern world. “To-day”, Mr. Beevers 
writes, “the full tide of opinion runs against mortification. In the west, at 
least, we are taught that comfort is the end to which we should strive’. 
He is slightly anti-gadget, and housewives will not forgive him too easily 
for this. But he did well to say ‘in the west’. For the eastern Catholics, who 
are standing up so bravely against the communist persecution, owe some- 
thing of their vigour to the absence of things we have come to consider 
essential. We move with the times without asking why we should. Some- 
times lay-people are scandalized by modern ecclesiastical establishments ; 
everything is so up-to-date that the beauty of Christian austerity is gone. 
With all the creature comforts, “we are but half the men we might have 
been”, and where progress counts we are in danger of being ‘beaten flat’ 
by the Duponts and the Talbots. 


Aad 


THE RULE oF St. AUGUSTINE. Commentary by Blessed Alphonsus Crozco, 
O.S.A. Translation by Rev. Thomas A. Hand, O.S.A. M. H. Gill and 
Son Ltd., Dublin 8/6. 


Tus well produced little book consists of an English translation of the Rule 
of St. Augustine, together with a commentary on it by Blessed Alphonsus 
Grozco, and a biographical note on the latter. Grozco (1500-1591) was a 
Spaniard and a prolific writer. His commentary on the Rule, now translated 
into English for the first time, is one of a quiet piety with occasional quaint 
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but not unattractive symbolisms—as when he compares religious reciting 
the Divine Office to ruminant animals. These “bring food from their insides 
to their lips. In like manner, when Religious pray with attention they draw 
the food of prayer with great joy and gladness from their innermost hearts, 
and their lips sing the praises of God”. It seems a pity that the opportunity 
was not taken to include as well a brief historical note on the origins of the 
Rule and of the communities for which St. Augustine originally wrote it. 


D. D. C. P. Mould. 


PADRE Pio: THE STIGMATIST. Charles Mortimer Carty. Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Dublin. 18/-. 


THis is an Irish printing of the 10th edition of Father Carty’s book on 
Padre Pio, claimed to be the first English book on the life and work of 
the stigmatist. It consists of an account of Padre Pio’s life, the stigmata, 
with medical reports, bilocation and the perfume associated with the friar, 
and of a long and rather tedious selection of miracles, cures and conversions 
attributed to his intercession and help. It is illustrated with an interesting 
series of photographs giving an attractive impression of the shrewd and 
smiling face of Padre Pio. Father Carty is an American, and the editorial 
manager of Radio Replies Press—he visited Padre Pio in 1950 and again 
in 1952—and his account is that of an enthusiast. It would be greatly 
improved by a rigid editing, with the letters describing “favours received” 
summarised, and by the provision of an index. However, it does give a vivid 
impression of the kind of excitement and fervour that Padre Pio arouses, 
and of the good work that he is able to do with the milling crowds who 
come to see him. 

Dep TC. ba Mould: 


Nuns ARE REAL PEOPLE. By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. Blackfriars 
Publications, London. x+181Ipp. 10/6d. 


SISTER Mary LAURENCE has already established a reputation for herself 
as a writer on the Religious Life for women. Her three previous short 
books—reviewed in DocTRINE AND LIFE—are now available in one volume 
entitled The Convent and the World. Nuns Are Real People is her fourth 
work on the same subject and it is as admirable as the others. Her chief 
aim is to dispel the current fiction that nuns are necessarily unnatural people. 
This she does in her usual forceful, humorous way, answering very fully 
all the criticisms that one hears against nuns and their way of life. In 
the process she gives a clear exposition of the inner meaning of the Religious 
Life. 

Any educated Catholic will enjoy this book, because it teaches so much 
so beautifully. Religious, men or women, will enjoy it even more, because 
it will help them to see their lives and their work in true perspective. 

L.McC. 
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Tue Letters oF HENRY Suso. Translated by Kathleen Goldmann. Black- 
friars Publications, London. 4/-. 


Tuis little book consists of twenty-four letters of the fourteenth century 
Dominican Henry Suso, either written to or collected by his spiritual 
daughter, Elsbeth Stagel, a Dominican nun. Pleasantly translated, the series 
outlines their author’s teaching on prayer and the religious life but in addi- 
tion indicates something of the conditions of the day and of the personality 
of Suso. His style has a certain rather charming sweetness about it and 
he seems to have delighted in flowers, so often does he make use of them 
as examples. 

D.D.C.P.M. 
SAINT DUNSTAN OF CANTERBURY. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. Collins, 21/-. 


AFTER a long period of neglect, St. Dunstan has recently become the subject 
of research and sympathetic study by scholarly historians. Though a point 
has not yet been reached when there is agreement on all important details 
of his life, the general line of his work is agreed upon. Miss Duckett re- 
views the scholarly literature of her subject and sets out a life of St. Dunstan 
and a study of his importance in pre-Conquest England. Her book, never- 
theless, is not a book for scholars only, but is designed to give a picture of 
the saint to the general reader and particularly to those connected in any 
way with the many institutions which bear the name of the saint. 


That St. Dunstan as the councillor of kings, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and leader of a monastic reform movement, was a man of great prudence 
and holiness and of great influence on his own time and on the history of 
the Church in England, there is no doubt. It is no easy matter, however, 
and it may indeed be doubted whether it is possible, to separate his direct 
part in the religious movement of his time from the contributions of his 
saintly friends and collaborators, Oswald of Worcester and Aethelwold of 
Winchester. Miss Duckett gives the major part to Dunstan, making him 
the leader, guide and co-ordinator of the whole monastic revival. It is 
beyond question that Dunstan’s close connection with the king and the 
royal household gave him the king’s assistance, without which monasticism 
could not have been restored to vigour after virtual extinction in so short 
a time. It may be questioned, however, whether the close connection between 
the king and monasticism in England was an altogether healthy legacy to 
the Church in England. 


Urban Flanagan, O.P. 


THE ParisH Mass Book. Published by the Society of St. Gregory. Dis- 
tributed by Challoner Publications. Price 1/6. 


THis booklet contains the Ordinary of the Mass, with a good English 
translation and paraphrase of the longer prayers, so arranged that it can 
be used at a sung Mass, dialogue Mass or low Mass. There is also a very 
short but accurate explanation of the parts of the Mass. If it were not that 
the print is microscopic we might have in this booklet something that 
comes very near to being the perfect communal Mass Book. But why, 
if it is intended for use at low Mass, is there no passage from the Epistles 
or the Gospel? 
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For publication in October 
WAR & CHRISTIANITY TO-DAY 


al This is the most comprehensive and authoritive recent work on 
the subject by a Catholic. The author, Franziskus K. Stratmann, 
*% O.P., is well-known for his study The Church and War of thirty 
years ago. Like the prophets of old, leading Church men today 
% must speak out against evil in the world, even though they know 
that their voices may not be heard or may even be resented by 
% many. In candidly outlining and denouncing the frightful evils 
inherent in and associated with modern total war, Father Strat- 
mann is, along with Pius XII and a number of Cardinals and 
Bishops, upholding the honour of the Church. Of greatest 
4% interest to most readers perhaps, will be Father Stratmann’s pene- 
trating analysis, from the moral viewpoint, of a possible war 
% between East and West. He firmly rejects the notion of a 
‘preventive’ war, but he denies with equal vigor that a Christian 
in the West can ignore or callously overlook the fate of millions 
* under Russian domination. Other matters discussed include the 
Church’s responsibility for peace, the question of conscientious 
% objection, the personal duty of peace, and the U.N. There is also 
a very valuable commentary on Pius XII’s Christmas address 
% of 1948. 


4 34 Bloomsbury Street 
» London, W.C.1 
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Publication Date 28th September 


THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF 
DOM MARMION 
By 
Mo Me PHIEIPON, O}P2aIM. so 
translated by 
DOM MATTHEW DILLON 


Cloth. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Disciples of Dom Marmion will welcome this new synthesis of his 
spiritual doctrine. Father Philipon’s careful study, not only of his 
books, but of the original texts on which these books were based, 
has enabled him to give us Dom Marmion’s teaching in all its purity, 
but with the advantages of a new point of view. Just as the Abbot, 
in giving us the traditional teaching of the Church, was able to 
inspire it with new life by a deeply personal spiritual insight, so 
Father Philipon, while confining himself to the well known doctrine 
of Dom Marmion, has added something from the background of 
his own Dominican training and tradition. 


Those who are familiar with Christ in His Mysteries, Christ the Life 
of the Soul and his other books, will not only find here interesting 
material hitherto unpublished, but they will see the old truths in a 
new light, and will draw from Father Philipon’s book a new and 
deeper appreciation of Dom Marmion’s contribution to Catholic 
spirituality. In tracing the spiritual development of a saint, Father 
Philipon has set before us a model whom we can aspire to follow, 
and we lay down the book with, not only a new understanding of 
the sanctity of the teacher whose doctrine he is exposing, but also 
with something of that supreme confidence in Christ which inspired 
that doctrine. 


Those who are not familiar with Dom Marmion’s books will find 
here a strong incentive to read them, and those who are already 
well versed in his works will be very glad to have by them so 
admirable a synthesis of his teaching. 


from all booksellers or from the publishers 
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